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- AIP SCORES CORRUPTION 
REVEALED IN LETTER 


Lieut. Gov. Joe R. Hanley, Republican candidate for 

U. S. Senate, admitted last night that he had been bought 

off as candidate for Governor, and had accepted the nom- 

ination for Senate on the promise his debts would be paid 

off within 90 days and he would be assured economic se- 
curity for the rest of his life., 

The admission came in the form ‘of a release of-a 
letter Hanley wrote to GOP Suffolk County leader W. 
Kingsland Macy soon after he reluctantly quit his quest 
for Governorship. Macy, a GOP Congressman, was ap- 
parently one of Hanley’s creditors: — 

Hanley made the letter public after Democrats ‘had 
gotten hold of a copy and threatened to’use it against him. 
ALP COMMENT 

Appraised of the Hanley letter last night, Arthpr 
Schutzer, ALP state executive secretary, declared that 
“this proves the. ALP contention that both major parties 
are steeped in corruption. . 

: “The Democratic Party, Schutzer noted, “is up to its 
_neck in graft exposures. Now the Republican leadership is 
also revealed to be of the kind that is bought and paid 


for.” 


Hanley had.the Republican governorship nomination 

sewed up this summer, following Gov. Dewey’s apparently 

~ > 

-- emphatic determination not to run for reelection. When the 

Chase National Bank crowd behind Dewey decided they 

needed him as a front man again, they could not pursuade 
Hanley to make way for him: ? 

According to his letter, Hanley decided to make way 
for Dewey on the eve of the GOP convention after a talk 
with Dewey in which “certain unalterable and unquestion- 
ably definite propositions were made to me.” 

“If I will consent to take the nomination to the United 
States Senate,” Hanley wrote his creditor, “I am.definitely 
assured of being able to clear up my financial obligations 
within 90 days, so that I would be -clear for the first time 
in 20 years of my life. ~ | 

“I am assured of a nadequate living compensation if 
elected, in a perfectly legal and unquestionable way. Also 
I have an iron-clad, unbreakable arrangement whereby I 
will be given a job with the state which I would like an en- 
joy—I have heen told what it is—at sufficient eompensation 
to make my net income more than I now have. This re. 

moves all the gamble from the picture and will enable me | 
to face the future with confidence and the knowledge 
that even if I lost my eyesight, I would still have a com- 


fortable living and be able to do the duties evolving upon 
me. 


- 

. _ 

_ - * : 
- 
~ 
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By Michael Singer 

The issues of peace and the local needs of New York's citizens were 
dramatically linked at a public hearing in City Hall yesterday as hundreds 
of angry mothers, progressive. political representatives and Negro spokes- 
men ripped into the $486,000,000. City Planning Commission capital 


budget for 1951-52 as one dictated by war hysteria rather than the school, 
(Continued on Page 9) | 


“After long and painful deliberation and in consulta- 
tion with my whole family, I have reached the conclusion 
that I cannot afford to gamble with my future, as things 
now are. Therefore tomorrow morning I am going to an- 
nounce that, if the delegates will nominate me for the of-° 
fice of United States Senator, I will accept.” -. 

_ Hanley tried to explain away the letter by saying he 
was referring to money from an insurance company. How 
an insurance company would guarantee him a lush state 
job job for life, or why this “insurance” money came after 


Ban on Cuban Journalist 
‘Shocks ‘Editor & Publisher’ 
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The influential trade fournal, “Editor and 
Publisher,” this week declared: “There is hardly 
a newspaperman in this country worth his salt 
who wouldn’t defend the right of the. Daily 
Worker to publish here.” 


The statement-came in its lead editorial, 
which deplored the State Department ban last 
week on the Cuban publicist, Carlos Rafael Ro- 
driguez, who was prohibited entry to attend the 
Inter-American Press Conference held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. — tte 

Rodriguez has been a leading figure in ‘this 
iw conference since’ its sctsbliches 

iately after the war. .He was a Communist 
cabinet minister in the ar 8 of former presi- 
dent Fulgencio Batista of Cuba. — : 

The editorial says: “Newspaper -editors and 
eg from all over the hemisphere gathered 

to discuss freedom. of the press, among other 

ings, and one of. their. number—a former officer 
of .the international. organization, if you | 
could not gain access to this country.” ’~ 

is treasurer of :the body . that. spon- 


ent imme-. 


this . country 


aes 


Rodriguez : 
“sored the 1950 :conference,;; A:storm of eriticism 


has arisen in Latin America over his exclusion 
here. 

The trade journal asks the pertinent question: 
“Does this: country believe in world freedom of 
information, or doesn't it?” 

“Does it;” the magazine continues, “believe in 
those high sounding phrases expounded at the 
Geneva conference and elsewhere about the free- 
dom to disseminate information across national 
boundaries and the freedom of access and travel 
for correspondents across those. borders?” 

“Can it believe all_that,” it states, “when it 
is closing its own borders to foreign newspaper- 
men. whose political views: don’t jibe. with ours?”. 
HIGH PRINCIPLES — 


it to the basis of its position when it 
says: “High inciples are involyed and we think 
ild be consistent.” | 
ne clanaeee Contination: se” : mas 
> to * . ~olors . 
a “consistency rec ia eaver bring ‘about 
suspension of the Daily Worker as— 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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SEATTLE, Oct. 16.—A Pacific Coast caucus of Harry 
Bridges’ lon gshore union has voted to stop work on any job 
from which a union member is barred by the governments 


“loyalty” screening progsam. 

The caucus voted lasi night “full 
and. solid’ support” to any member 
denied employment by the govern. 
ment purge. A spokesman said this 
meant the union’ was prepared to 
strike on any commercial loading 
job where a member was barred 
by the government. 3 

The ILWU pledged its support 
to the Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Union and to any other union re- 
sisting “amy screening 01 security 
program being used to discrimin- 
ate against their members.” 

Harry Bridges attended the 
Seattle caucus along with 80. union 
members from all West Coast ports.} 


Chinese OK Entry 
Of Ships in-Canton 
HONG KONG, Oct. 16.—Chi- 


Stellato Trails 
In Council Vote 


DEARBORN, Oct. 16.— Early 
returns for the Ford Local 600 
general council election show anti- 
Stellato forces having 55 delegates 
|} and pro-Stellato 38. 


It--will be the 
delegates -who will vote on the 
recommendations of. the “trial” 
committee that is now listening to 
president Carl Stellato’s charges 
ithat five shop leaders dre “sub- 
servient” to the Communist Party. 

The five are Ed Lock, president 
'Platsic Bldg.; Paul Boatin, 
dent,. Motor B’ldg.; Nelson ‘Davis; 
vice-president, Production Foun-|: 
dry; Dave Moore, vice-president, 
a Axle, and John. A or 
recording secretary, Motor B idg. 

The old council included 97 


eneral éotncil 


nese officials have authorized. for- 


anti-Stellato delegates and im for| 
Stellato. 


eign are: to mi at pin. 


‘How the McCarran Act 
Affects Labor Unions 


| By George Morris . 


BOTH WILLIAM GREEN and Philip Mur- 
ray have declared publicly that they favor repeal 
of the McCarran police-state law on the ground 
that its “buckshot” formula endangers labor. 


‘Their latest view on that score was made known 


in relatioh to some of the results already evident 
at Ellis Island where, under provisions of the bill, 
hundreds of arrivals from foreign lands have 
been detained. The operation of the new law 
has already made ridiculous to the whole world 
our boast of being the “pro- 
tector” .of world democracy. && 

Less known to the average ar 
AFL or CIO unionist is some BF > 36 
of the actual content of the 
bill and how it affects his 
union. While AFL and CIO 
organizations have done quite 
an educational job on the 
meaning of the Taft-Hartley 
law, immediately after its 
enactment, not much, so far, 
has been done to show the 
average unionist why his 
organization opposed the McCarran monstrosity. 

The absence -of such education explains the 
contradiction of CIO opposition to the McCarran 
bill but the active participation of two CIO 
leaders in the drafting of the just overruled little 
McCarran registration law of Los Angeles. 

Ps 


THE FIRST QUESTION a trade unionist 
might ask is why the McCarran Act does not 
specify any PARTICULAR organization for its 


I 


target? The name “Communist Party” or any 
other organization in America’is not mentioned 
in any of the ¥16 sections of the law. Nor is the 
name of the Soviet Union or any other country 
outside of the United States mentioned. The 
law's provisions and penalties are aimed at al- 
leged “Communist action organizations” or “Com- 
munist: front organizations” or the “Communist 
movement” or a “Communist totalitarian dictator- 
on ¥ or “worldwide Communist organization” 

such expressions. Nothing is identified by 
name, location (except that it is on this globe), 
age or nationality. 

As a matter of fact, there are no known 
organizations in the United States called “Com- 

munist action.” 

Only the Roman Catholic Church identifies its 
organizations in various fields throughout the 
world as. “action” organizations. There is no 
known government in the world that answers to 


' the description “Communist totalitarian: dictator- 


ship.” 

The McCarran law only sets forth what it 
regards as the pattern for “Communist action” 
and “Communist front” organizations. Any or- 
ganization found to answer to the descriptions 
given in the law will fall in one or another of 
the categories and thus be subject to the pre- 
scribed registration provisions, bans and penalties. 

The law deliberately reframs from being 
specific. The alleged reason for this is given as 
constitutional. But the law's very basis is the 
construction’ of two FLEXIBLE molds which 
henceforth are to be a PERMANENT measure 
of ANY organization in America. One type of 
organization could be compressed into the mold 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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EAST PITTSBURGH; Oct. 16.—United Electrical Workers Local 601, Independent, 


ms ie of the big Westinghouse plant, has endorsed the candidacy of Thomas J. F itzpatrick, nom- 
_° \imee of the Progressive Party, for Governor, and of Progressive Party nominee Alexander 
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Against USSR 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 16 — Dr. 


“4 \Karl G.uber, foreign minister of 


wuss Alice Citron, suspended teacher, reads draft of state- 
ment issued by parents at Public School 184 to protest witchhunt 
against teachers. Seated (I to r.) are: Mrs. Edith Joell, Miss Citron, 
Mrs. Nellie Elskoe and Mrs. Ethel Taylor. Standing: Mrs. Grace: 


White, Mrs. 
Jackson. 


Hazel Thomas, Mrs. 


Pearl Messia and Mrs. Ida 


occupied Austria, said today that 
Nazi elements in Austria would 
side with the west if it came to 


2. war with the Soviet Union. 

Dr.. Gruber, who will speak at 
a Foreign Policy’ Association meet- 
ing at International House tonight, 
was interviewed on his arrival at 
Moisant airport with his wife and 


— 


10 Negro Mothers Testify 
For Suspended Teacher 


By Harry Raymond 
Ten Negr 


trol Board of Education trial of school teacher Alice. Citron, dramatically described the| 
gave unparalleled service in Harlem’s P. S. 184, as well as in 


accused teacher as one who 
the Harlem community pe ri 
Their testimony, in ition, 
bolstered the sw sds contention 
that ouster proceedings against the 
teacher were motivated by jimcro 
attitudes in the Board of Educa 


rooklyn Manual. Training 
School to r at Board of 


o mothers, appearing as defense witnesses yesterday in the thouglit-con 


with “insubordination” and “con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher” for her 


refusal to be quizzed by Superin- 
tendent of Sehools William Jansen 


nm See 


arty. Joell. declared. 


Defense Attorney Thomas Russell. 
Jones, that Miss Citron’s classroom 
record was exemplary. 

Mrs. Edith C. Joell, behseeresibe 
of 121 W. 116 St., testified she 
knéw-Miss Citron for 12 years. 

“I know her reputation through 
‘my association with her,” Mrs. 


son known for her .integrity, un 
donning and her efforts on be-| 


‘Thalf of the community.” 


Mrs. Joell. told how Miss. Ci- 
tron worked both in and outside 
of the classroom to help her 12- 
ud old daughter overcome. shy- 

She testified the teacher's’ 


1.50 missing, 


—@ Wright for Lieutenant Governor. 
The local also endorsed two other } 
candidates of the party: Thomas | 
Quinn for State Assembly in the | 
McKeesport District, and Fred } 
Uzelac in the 10th Legislative Dis- { 
trict, Westmoreland County. | 
Fitzpatrick had been a local, 7 
district and national leader of: VE] 
for many years. Quinn is a former | 
UE international field organizer. 
Wright is a former international | 
executive .board member of the 
CIO United Brick, Stone and Al- | 
lied Products Workers Union. He | 
is at present Western Pennsylvania | 
regional director of the Progres- } 
sive Party. Uzelac is a Grievance | 
Committeeman _of Renton Local | 
1993 of the United Mine Workers. | 
In a statement sent to other UE | 
locals in the state, Porter. Mech- | 


ling, president of Local 601, said | 


the majority of members who ! 
voted to endorse Fitzpatrick were 
registered Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 


Plan Minority 

TEL AVIV, Israel, Oct. 16 (UP). 
—Prime Minister David Ben Gurion 
told Parliament today he was not 
able to form a majority govern- 
_|ment and he suggested. the forma- 
tion of a minority government to 
rule until a general election. 

Parliament votes on the proposal 
tonight. Ben Gurion said his pro- 
posed caretaker regimé would ‘in- 
clude seven members of his own 
Mapai Party and one member of 
the Sphardi Party. 


Gov't in Israel 


religious bloc of his coalition, which | 
claimed the new ministry of trades 
had not been allotted enough 
authority. ; 

The religious leaders also said 
they were dissatisfied with the 
prime ministers refusal to promise 
a Sabbath obseryance law. The 
group wanted it incorporated in 
the bill which makes legal the 
47-hour week. 

The orthodox group also op- 


poses importation of now’ kosher 
Ben: Gurion. resigned last night| mea 
|after « dispute with the orthodox! bloccmf vg xi emf st vbg_ lif 


Report 2,958 Navy, Marine Casualties 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 (UP).—The Navy today said that. . 
Soe Navy aa Meslay. Demme, pred Se ete a 


fighting through Oct.. I 
Rear Adm. Joe] T Raat Newy medic inspector gener) 
figures included 496 


who recently returned from Koree, said these 
killed ‘in action, 75 va aise ae nia nae ee ee 


: By Mel Fiske 


.. 
. WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—Labor has “no alternative 


to asking for—yes, and even striking for—sizable wage in- 
creases,” it was declared by the CIO News, official organ 
“of the CIO, in its issue published today. 


This stand by the CIO runs into headlong Conflict 
with the Munitions Board's recent. regulations declaring 


that strikes are now defined as “sabotage.” The board lists 


slowdown, spoilage of work, and even general union activ- 

ity that usually precedes demands for higher wages as 
“sabotage.” 

- \ This broad description of “sabotage” is included ‘ina 
new booklet called the “Principles of Plant Protection” now 


being circulated among war contractors. It was prepared : 
by the Industrial Security Division of the Manpower Of- . 


fice in. the Munitions Board: 


The board also suggests that all employes be put : 


through loyalty checks. 


DEFINE “SABOTAGE” | 
The industrialists are told that the “fomenting of 
strikes, unrest, personal antagonisms, excess or inoppor- 


tune spoilage of work and ‘slowdown operations, provo-. | 


cation of fear or work-stoppage on account of false alarms” 
constitute “sabotage.” 


Under the Munitions Board's definition of “unrest” _ 


and fomenting of “personal antagonisms,’ the CIO can be 
_ accused of “sabotage.” Every CIO member can be termed 
a saboteur-or subversive. 


Mere stspicion by the company of such activities can 
lead to immediate discharge of the suspected person or 
group of persons, the board's regulations said. 


Under the board's rules, and with the application of 
the McCarran police state law, every striker could be put 
in jail for 10 years and fined $10,000. _ 


Industrialists were also advised to use “careful judg- 
ment” in employing aliens. Hiring an alien increases the 
possibility of “introducing subversive aliens into the plant,” 


the board said. 


The Munitions Board warned the industrialists that “a 
definite distinction” must be made between some strikes 
and “legitimate disputes.” 


The warning, however, was lost on Secretary of the 
Air John McCone. who several weeks ago told a congres- 
sional committee that the Air Force was prepared to use 


_all the strike: breaking methods: at its command in the 
Goodrich Rubber Co. plant and a General Electric plant 
where workers. are on strike. 


The CIO's warning that other strikes may be the only 
way for working people to obtain higher wages is con- 
tained in a front page editorial in the CIO News,-The paper 
declares that profiteers have “slashed the purchasing power 

of the nation’s wage earners and. have thus lowered their 
setandard of living.” 


It said the working people are “burned up about in- 
creasing prices, increasing taxes, and increasing profits. 


- Secret 
Seoul Documents 


"See Page, 10° 
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By Michael Singer 


New York, Tuesday, October 17, 1950 


->* * 


” 


The issues of peace and the local needs of New Yorks citizens were 
dramatically linked at a public hearing in City Hall yesterday as hundreds 
of angry mothers, progressive political representatives and Negro spokes- 


men rip 


ped into the’ $486,000,000 City Planning Commission capital 


budget for 1951-52 as one dictated by war hysteria rather than the school, 
ee on Page 9) 
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The influential- trade journal, “Editor and 
Publisher,” this week declared:. “There is hardl 
worth his me 


a néwspaperman in this country 
who wouldn't defend the right of the Daily 


Worker to publish here.” 

The statement came in its lead editorial, 
which-deplored the State De t ban ‘last 
week on the Cuban publicist, Carlos Rafael Ro- 
driguez, who was prohibited entry to attend the 
Inter-American ‘Press Conference held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. ak a this 


Rodriguez has been a leadin 
‘conference _ since « its. estab 
iately “after the war.. NS ones Conihemad 
Fee oe 
en ee 
The editorial says 


for 
Fagan. yh 7 


Ban on Cuban Journalist 
Shocks ‘Editor & Publisher’ 


UPHOLDS RIGHTS FOR DAILY WORKER 


has arisen in Latin America over his PITRE aps 


here. 


The trade journal asks the pertinent question 
“Does this country believe in world rib recupe 
information; or doesn’t it?” 

. “Does' it,” the magazine continues, “believe in 
those high sounding phrases expounded. at the 
Geneva conference elsewhere about the free- 
dom’ to disseminate information across national 
poet ea St ne 7 

across : 
-“Can it believe all that,” it. states;““when. 4. ' 
borders to foreign newspaper- 
whose: political views don’t jibe with ours?” 


BCH PRINCIPLES 


tolls hala. of. Ba, postion tion when. it. 
are- involved ‘and we think. ‘3 
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SEATTLE, Oct. 16.—A Pacific Coast caucus i of Harry 
Bridges’ longshore union has voted to stop work on any job 
from which a union member is barred by the government s 


“loyalty” screening progiam. 

The. caucus voted lasi night “full 
and solid support” to any member| 
denied employment by the govern | 
_ ment purge. A spokesman said this 
meant the union was prepared io 
strike on any commercial lading 
job where a member was: barred 
by the government. * — 

The ILWU pledged its support 
to the Marine Cooks and Stéwards 
Union and to any other union re- 
sisting “any screening ox security 
program being used to discrimin- 
ate against their members.” 

Harry Bridges attended the 
Seattle caucus along with 80 union 
poomabers from all West Coast ports. 


| 


: 


-Chinese | ‘OK Entry 
Of Ships in: Canton 


HONG KONG, Oct. 16.—Chi- 
nese officials have authorized for- 


y 


Bs vice-president, Production Foun- 
- |dry;' Dave Moore, ‘vice- poncent 
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'Stellato Trails 
In Council Vote 


DEARBORN, Oct.. 16; — Early 
retums for the Ford Local 600 
general council lection show anti- 
Stellato forces having 55 delegates 
and pro-Stellato 38. 

It willbe the general council 
delegates ‘who vote on the 
recommendations of the “trial” 


committee that is now listening to 


president Carl Stellato’s charges 


that five shop leaders are “sub,{ 


servient to the Communist Party. 
The five are Ed Lock, president, 

Platsic B'ldg.; Paul Boatin, presi- 

dent, Motor. Bldg.; Nelson Davis, 


Gearand Axle; and John fn Gallo, 

recording socnetasy, Motor Bldg, 
The. -old included ‘97 

paietieliets ielegat es and 101 for 


eign ss at to stop at Canton. 


” Miss Alice Citron, s 
mote issued by parents at Public 


gainst teachers. Seated (1 to r.) are: Mrs. Edith Joell, Miss Citron, 
Mrs. irs. Nellie Elskoe and Mrs. Ethel Taylor. 
White, Mrs. Hazel * spare Mrs. Pearl Messia and Mrs. Ida 


Jackson. 
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‘How the MaiCarran. Act 
‘Affects Labor Unions 


“By George Morris 


BOTH WILLIAM GREEN and Philip Mur- 
ray have declared publicly that they favor repeal 
of the McCarran police-state law on the ground 
that its “buckshot” formula endangers labor. 


Their latest view on that score was made known 


in relation to some of the results already evident 
at Ellis Island where, under provisions of the -bill, 
hundreds of arrivals from foreign lands have 


been detained. ‘The operation of the new law. 


has already made ridiculous to the whole world 
our boast of being the “pro- 

tector” of world democracy, & 

Less known to the average’. Bae" 


‘AFL or CIO unionist is some 


of the actual content of the 
bill and how it affects his . 
union. While AFL and CIO 
organizations have done quite 
an educational job on the 
meaning of the Taft-Hartley 
immediately after its 
enactment, not much, so far, 
has been done to show the 


average unionist why _. his 


‘organization opposed the McCarran monstrosity. 


The absence of such education explains the 
contradiction of CIO opposition to the McCarran 
bill but the active participation of two CIO 
leaders in the drafting of the just overruled little 
McCarran registration law of Los Angeles. 

a . . 


_.. THE FIRST QUESTION a “trade unionist 
might ask is why the McCarran Act does not 
speeify any PARTICULAR organization for its 


target? The name “Communist Party” or any . 
other or tion in America is not mentioned 
in any of the 116 sections of the law. Nor is the 
name of the Soviet Union or any other country 
outside of the United States mentioned. The 
law’s provisions and penalties are aimed at al- . 
leged “Communist action organizations” or “Com- 
munist front organizations” or the “Communist 
movement” or a “Communist totalitarian dictator- 
ship” or “worldwide Communist organization” 
and such expressions. Nothing is identified by 
name, location * that it is on this globe), 


.age or nationality. 


As a matter of fact, there are no known 
organizations in the United States called “Com- . 
munist action.” - 

Only the Roman Catholic Church identifies its 
organizations in various fields throughout the 
world as. “action” organizations. There is no 
known government in the world that answers to 
a description “Communist totalitarian dictator- — 
ship. 

The. McCarran law only sets forth what it 
regards as the pattern for “Communist action” 
and “Communist front” organizations. Any or- 
ganization found to answer to the descriptions 

iven in the law will fall in one or another of 
the categories and thus be subject to the pre- 
scribed registration provisions, bans. and penalties. 

The law deliberately refrains from being 
specific. The alleged reason for. this is given as 
constitutional. But the law's very basis is the 
construction of two FLEXIBLE melds which 
henceforth are to be a PERMANENT measure 
of ANY organization in America. One type of 


- Organization. could be compressed into the mold 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Pittsburgh: ‘UE Local Backs 


s Progressive for Governor 


oS EAST PITTSBURGH, Oct. 16.—United Electrical Workers Local 601, Independent, 
“oe ~~ \of the big Westinghouse plant, has endorsed the candidacy of Thomas J. F itzpatrick, nom-' 
ae 8 inee of the aol Party, for Governor,.and of Progressive Party nominee Alex 
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fon USSR 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 16 — Dr. 
Karl G.uber, foreign minister of 


= % {occupied Austria, said today that 


| teacher, reads draft of stehé- 
School 184 to protest witchhunt 


Standing: Mrs. Gtace 


Nazi elements in Austria would 


side: with the west if it came to, 


2 war with the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Gruber, who will speak at 
a Foreign Policy Association meet- 
ing at International House tonight, 
was interviewed on’ his arrival at 
Moisant airport with his wife and 
—— 


10 Negro Mothers Testify 
_ For Suspended Teacher 


By Harry Raymond 


e 


Ten Negro mothers, appearing as defense witnesses yesterday in the thought-con- 
trol Board of Education trial of school teacher Alice Citron, dramatically described the 


* accused teacher as ‘one who 
the Harlem community generally. 


Their testimon addition, 
bolstered the mag y slang contention 
that ouster proceedings against the 


teacher were motivated by jimcrow} 
attitudes in the Board of Educa- 


; 


gave unparalleled service in Harlem’s P. S. 184, as well as in 


with “insubordination” and “con- 
duct unbecoming a teacher” for her 


refusal to be quizzed by Superin-}: 


'tendent of Schools William Jansen 
ion her political opinions. | 


Her “crime’: She refused to tell/ 


Jansen whether or not. she: was a 


But the mothers of the Harlem| 


Defense Attorney Thomas Russell 
Jones, that Miss Citron’s classroom 
record 


was exemplary. | 
Mrs. Edith C. Joell, housewife 
of 121 W. 116 St, testified she 


knew Miss Citron for 12 -years. 


“I know her reputation through’ 
with. her,” : Mrs. 


© Wright for Lieutenant Governor. 
The local.also endorsed two other jj 
candidates of the party: Thomas | 
Quinn for State Assembly in the | 


McKeesport District, and Fred 


trict, Westmoreland County. 
Fitzpatrick had been a _ local, 


UE international field organizer. 


ree director of the Progres- 


Committeeman of Renton Local 
1993 of the United: Mine Workers. 


ling, president of Local 601, said 
majority -of members who 
voted to endorse Fitzpatrick were 


ee Republicans and Demo- 
cra 


Uzelac in the 10th Legislative Dis- 


district and national leader of UE | 
for many years. Quinn is a former | 


Wright. is a former international | 
executive board member .of the 

CIO United Brick, Stone and Al- | 
lied ‘(Products Workers Union. He | 
is at present: Western Pennsylvania } 


sive Party. Uzelac is a Grievance : 


In a statement sent to other UE | 
locals in the state, Porter Mech- | 


TEL AVIV, Israel, Oct. 16 (UP). 

—Prime Minister David_Ben Gurion 
told Parliament today he was not 
able to form a majority govern- 
‘ment and he suggested the forma- 
tion of a ‘mifierity government to 
rule until a general election. 
-- Parliament votes on the proposal 
tonight. Ben Gurion said his pro- 
{posed .caretaker regime would in- 
clude seven members of his own 
Mapai Party and one member of 
the Sphardi Party. - 

Ben Gurion. 


Plan Minority Gov't in Israel 


religious bloc of his coalition, which _ 
claimed the new ministry of trades ~ 
had not been allotted enough 
authority. . ) 
. The religious leaders also said 
they were dissatisfied with the 
prime minister's refusal to promise 
a Sabbath observance law. The 
group wanted it. incorporated in 
the bill which makes legal me 
47-hour week. : 

The orthodox group also op- 
tas: importation of non-kosber 


after a dispute with the orthodox 


PR ae ae ts 


fighting Oct. 12. 
Rear Adm. Joel T. Boone, 


jesigned last night| mea 


blocemf vbg xzfi cmf st vbg_ life 


‘Report 2,958 Navy, Marine Casualties 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16° (UP).—The Navy today said that 
the Navy tind Marine Corps suffered 2,958 casualties in Korean 


Navy; medical inspector general, 


, who recently retufned from Korea, said these figures included 496 
| Se ae ener pee ee, S08) See 


away. fis Seaid teak Soe wc bow Kedhes 


of Koreans. 


“We found that when the war started 
the South Koreans had gathered all the 
Communists they could find and shot ‘em. 


October 17, 1950 


By McCloy, Kneels 
At Grave of Pals 


LANDSBERG, Cermany, Oct. 16 
Weizsaecker, Sl dach daabiaads to thal Wathen boi ae 
graves ot Germany's war criminals today after he. walked. from 

prison, a free man, whose release was ordered by U. S. 
- High Commissionr John J. McCloy. | 
Weizsaecker, once State Sectetary of the — Office and 


Landsberg 


himself a convicted war criminal, 


light trom the great, gray rison on the arm of his wife. 

right hand “was the order for his 
release, issued by McCloy Saturday, after he had served three years, 
two months and 21 days of an original seven-year sentence. 

.. \ave nothing to say,” he told reporters, “except that my one 
wish is ty get home as soon as possible ‘to Lindau (near the Swiss- 


Clutched in his trembling 


a 


German ftrontier).” 


On the way home he and his wife stopped at the Landsberg | 


Cemetery. 


Prison authorities have never revealed the identities of those | 
buried at Landsberg in order to prevent the cem 
But Weizsaecker and his 
beside the unmarked graves, identified only by number. 

Weizsaecker’s case was one of the most controversial of all the 
war crimes trials. Placed in the dock with 20 other Hitler subordi- 
nates, he was convicted of helping plot and wage a ji 
This later was reduced to five years when he was ruled guilty 
of aiding the deportation of Jews to Poland’ for slave labor. 


ing a “martyrs shrine.” 


(UP).—Baron Ernst von | 


emerged into the morning sun- 


from becom- 
ite knelt briefly 


war. 
only 


UN Nears 


Dulles Proposal 


By Joseph Starobin 

TAKE SUCCESS, Oct. 16.—Over the carefully-reasoned 
protests of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky, the 
UN Political Committee headed tonight toward acceptance 


of the American-sponsored plan too— 


revamp. the United Nations into oo 

full-fledged ‘military alliance, with 

the heart cut out of the UN Secur- 
ity Council. 

e's pt s debate, in Sead Parc aki art 

s position found an echo in the 

~ Lebanon, 

gainst the 

by Stefan’ 

i of Poland, A. M.' 

of the Soviet Ukraine, 

and Dr. Vavro Hajdu of Czecho- 

slovakia. | 

They all opposed that part of 

the proposal, engineered the 

United States, which would permit 

the calling of a 24-hour emergency 

General Ecankle by the Security 

Council “on the vote of any seven 
members.” 


pe the veto, on which the Council, 


_ The point is that if “any seven 


Vote on 


members” of the Council were al- 
lowed to call such an emergency, 
session, the heart would be cut 
out of the principle of unanimity, 


is now based. under the terms of: 
the charter. . 

As conceived at San Francisco: 
in 1945, the charter provides that 
all substantive actions by the UN 
Security Council dealing with 
breaches of the peace or aggression 


!an Eisenhower-for-Presiednt 


|5,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 


Colorado Students 
Defy Pressure, Won't 


Sign Phony Scroll 


/ @ 


BOULDER, Color., Oct. 16. ~The Freedom Scroll crusade is “one of the crudest 


propaganda techniques I've ever seen,” 


versity to sign the so-called free-@— 
dom document has stirred up a 
hornets’ nest here among reac- 
tionaries, and has evoked editorial! 
attack in the Denver Post. Gen: 
Dwight Eisenhower initiated the 
campaign in Denver on Labor Day. 

Student commissioner Dan Hoff- 
man, quoted in the campus daily, 
= and Silver, said of the crus- 
ade. 

“I wouldn't sign it on my d@ath 
bed. It is one of the crudest prop- 
aganda techniques I've ever seen. 
It is a complete play on the over 


weight emotions of the American} °lonialists admitted today. 


Another student Commissioner, 
Dick Heath, said of the petition: 
“I just want to find out what 
will happen if I don’t. It looks like 


. ” 
motion, ' 
Ceorge Christiansen, vice-chair- 
(Continued on Page 9) 


Uphold Federal Right 
To Tidelands Oil — 
WASHINCTON, Oct. 16 (UP). 
—The Supreme Court today up- 
held the Federal Government’s 
claim to submerged lands off the 


coasts of Texas and Louisiana 
which are estimated to contain 


| barrels of oil. 

It. finally settled the aa 
old Tidelands dispte by 
to reconsider the decision it 5 nm : 
down last June. 


plan would i : . 
Two on: 


tthe provision out, 
any emergency session of the Cen- 
eral Assembly should be called on 


| two-weeks x oe and not 24 hours, 


argued that if Dulles wan eae 
(Continued on Page 


MacA Troops Push 
Nearer to Pyongyang 


Tank-led MacArthur troops were reported yesterday to 
open country” 42 miles from Pyongyang, capi- |} 
tal of North Korea. The U. S. Ast Cavalry Division drove 

- seven miles and seized Sohung,? : 


have reathed “ 


42. miles southwest of Pyongyan 
on the main high from Seow, 
‘endquat sor 


es of Sariwon, an 1 important 
aint se center and the last major 
city on’ the road to Pyongyang. _ 


’ 
’ 


| 


By Alan Max 


it was declared here by a member of the University 
|}of Colorado Student Council. Refusal by five of the 13 student commissioners of the Uni- 


Viet Nam Troops 
Free Another Town — 


‘SAIGON, French Indo-China, Oct. 16.—The Viet Nam 
People’s Liberation Army has freed the north Indo-China - 
fort of Nacham, less than 20 miles above the hub city of 


Hanoi and rolling south, the French® 


98.44% of 


Gen. Marcel Carpentier has 
pulled his , in retreat since} 
Sept. 18, back to Dongdang. 

Carpentier also ordered all 
civilians to evacuate the huge stone 
and adobe fortress town of Lan 
son, nine miles to the sou 
Langson is the most heavily for- 
tified in what once was.a chain 
of forts. 

Ho Chi-min, chairman of the 
Viet Nam People’s Republic, issued 
a communique asserting the Peo- 
ple’s Army had “smashed open” 
the French -defense line, From 
Laokay to Dongdang, roughly 236 
miles, is now in the People’s Army's 
hands. 

The French forces in Indo-China 
include 150,000 anges army 
(troops and foreign legionnaires. 
Ho is reported by French officials 
to command a regular army of 


> 


: 


(Continued on,Page 9) 


Voters Back 


East Reich Gov't 


BERLIN, Oct. 16. — Support 
for the government of the German 
People’s Democratic Republicewas © 


| vatedt yesterday by 98.44 percent . 


of the eligible voters, it was an- | 
nounced today. : 
Breakdown of results* were as 
follows: | 
Eligible voters, 12,331,305. 
Votes cast, 12,139,932. 
Votes valid, 12,124,289. 
Votes invalid, 15,643. 
Votes in favor of candidates, 


12,088,745. 
Votes against candidates, 35, 544, 


an: Island 


At the same time, the Potentate of the East 


For several years now, people have been 
urging President Truman to take a peace trip 
and meet the head of a very important state. 
And now he has done so. 


With the graciousness that befits the head 
of our powerful country, Mr. Truman has traveled 


+ thousands of miles to meet the ruler of the 


Pacific. For General McArthur rung Japan, a 
good part of Korea, ly owns a er- 
able portion of the Philipp ines and, any day now; 


may crown himself arsed of All Asia. 


Mr. Truman, although the elected head only 


| of the United States, 2 Fader ye 520 
| has also become President of 


Western Europe, parts of the Middle East, Africa, 


| and the Atom-bomb. So the Wake Island meet- 
| ing represented a meeting of the Western and 


if Eastern Hemispheres. 


| to work out what the President. ca 


ruman is a Demo- 
lican) were ‘not al- 
vee 


Differences of ideology 
crat and McArthur a R 
lowed to interfere with 


Latin-America, . 
peaceful statement to the V.F.W. a few weeks 
‘ago of the need for a chain of air-fields alon 


did not permit the. matter of rank to interfere 
with his conference with the President from the 
West. The four-star general overlooked as far 
as possible the fact that Mr. Tituman was only 
pia gin in World War I, Sidioush: satenila ies | 
not be expected to salute a captain and, 
pie 82 to the New Now York Times, did not do so, 
Mr. Truman has always taken the position 
that he could not meet the head of an important 
foreiga state unless there was first a “demonstra-~ | 
tion of deeds for ce.” Naturally, General | 


Megane Neat ine — this bill of detionines with > 
Korea, his peaceful bomb- jf 
hospitals and homes, his #f . 


seizure of ‘Chinas Formosa and his 


ae of pryosta ners ov 
peaceful 


ads. | 
apt creek tne the ati oe | 


It all goes to show that where there’ is a will | 


for peace, differences of geography and politics J 


‘Medics Soviet writer. 5 ag 


"MOSCOW, Oct. 16 (UP)... 
—Speakers at the annual Na- 
- tional Conference of Soviet 
Peace Partisans quoted num- 
- erous American sources to- 
day to the effect that the: United 


States is planning to ainmize the 
Soviet Union. 


They voiced confidence, howe: 


‘ever, im the postibile ‘20-cxistéince 
of two worlds and the eventful 
triumph of the cause of peace 
Seceunbei ths Seated vy soe 
t world are strong- 

er than the warmongess.” ~~ 
The conference opered in the 
Soviet Trade Union an Hall :xaoder 
~ chairmanship of 4)exander 


2,000 de 

ity 
gre pega ome 

tions 

“er, poet Nikolat Tikhonov, de- 

nounce American “waimongers” 

who he said were trymg to_un- 


leash a third world war. 
Tikhonov, president rf the So- 
viet Peace Committee named 
President Truman, Secsetary~ of 
State Déan Acheson a::d numer- 
ous Senators, Representatives, 


cabinet members, geneials, scien- 
tists and ne 1 He said 
the men he had conspired 
to bring about a war and insure 
American domination. and that~ ica 
“American imperialists are act- 


nin 


a Nao Mla acd ; 
Earlier -Fadeyev characterized 
“American im ism” as “the 

beastliest. of all-impecialisms in 

the history of the world.” — 


Tikhonov denounced ‘what he 
termed American aggression in 
Korea, assailed the advocates of 
preventive war and qnoted num- 


erous American soure*s to the 
effect that Americans «fe plan- 
to atomize the USSR, 

e an other speakers con- 
trasted the Soviet peace ogg. 
exemplified by’ the coduietign- ad 
the arms-budget and comstruction 
of new industrial plants with the 
increased yn engi: m Amer- 


pubes cited the airplane in- 


Vadiveaik trek vi eidencs of 


American “provocation,” but de- 
clared the Soviet people will not 
yield to further provocation. . 


‘The conference agenda in- 
cludes . the. election of delegates’ 


to the November Congress of 
‘World Peace Partisans jn in She 


field, rn 8 Bvt ool 
program callin idaioe 
of atombombs a other weapons 


of mass destruction, reduction of - 


all armaments, and mie outlawing 
of all pats 

oreign ani at the 
rs. were. biochemist D. 
D. Crowther; president of. the 
British Peace Committee, whom 
Fadeyev invited to s:t on the 


The bien hall was filled to 
capacity with- delegate:, includ- 
ing several rows of church digni- 


taries. There were me) opolitans | 


and bishops of the Russ‘an Ortho- 


dox Church and high clergy of | | 


the Buddhist, Moslem. Baptist, 


Greek Catholic an} Roman — 


Catholic churches, 


fallande: 
~ By Gambling Jury — 


Two intimates of former Mayor O’Dwyer will be summoned to tell what they know 
of police-gambling connections before the Brookiv Grand Jury probe, it-was learned yes-}\_ 
terday. They are former Police Commissioner Arthur Wallender, now director of the city’s 
civil defense. program, and ex-®— 


Deputy Commissioner Frank C. 
Bal.s 


alled 


self would be called. 


a. 


a 


On the political front yesterday. 


<=" 


“cP Election Talk on WMCA iickeabaies 


The election campaign of the Communist Party goes ‘1ito high- 
gear this week with three radio talks over WMCA, 570 kc., on 


‘| row,-Thursday and Friday nights, 9:05-9:15 p.m. 


Horace Marshall, organizational secretary of the Harlem Region 
of the Communist Party, and former secretary to ex-city Ceuncil- 
man Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., will: speak tomorrow (Wednesday )-night. 

Joseph : Burchholz, N. Y. State secretary for the Labo: Youth 


League, will speak Thursday. 


Howard Johnson, N._Y. State CP educational director, will 


Speak Friday. 


ae 


VOTE OUT GAMBLERS BY 


-Ross Charges 
-Dewey Evades 
Graft Probe 


ex-Judge Samuel Seabury, former 
Fusion leader,- denied he backed 
Tammany mayoralty candidate 
.| Pecora. Pe 
Walter A. Lynch, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, yesterday 
jeered at Gov, Dewey's proposal 
ithat Gen. Eisenhower ve the GOP 
presidential nominee in 1952. 


In 1946 the two were involved in 
a dispute replete with reports of 
“shakedowns of bookmakers. sos 
at that time, was O'Dwyer's 
sonal pick to head a special “ra al 
busting squad” in the Police De- 
-|partment. One of the squad mem- 
bers, patrolman John Gilgan, was 


VOTING ALP, SAYS McMANUS 


The only way gambling can be 
run out of our way of life, it was 
declared last night by John-T. Mc- 


Manus, American Labor Party 
choice for Governor, is fur. the pev- 


graft was a two-party alfair, Me- 
Manus said over WNEW, “The 
gambling racket is big business in 
New York State—but it is just as 


Commissioner big in Tweedledewey’ s upstate baili- 


Paul. L. Ross, American Labor|s 
Party candidate for Mayor, last 
night charged that Cov. Dewey 
was pigeon-holing his sworn peti- 
tion which “documents the whole 
story’ of citywide graft and de- 
mands a sweeping irvestigation 
similar to’ the Seabury probe. 

» _ Speaking over WMCA from 9:30 
to 945, Ross said his petition was 
sent to Dewey Sept. 28 but it was 
being sat on “by the came forces 


suspended by P 
Murphy last Saturday following 


revelations that he allegedly re- 
ceived gifts and a television set 
from bookie czar Harry Gross, now 
on- $250,000 bail in the Brooklyn 
probe. Gross is being fcld in jail.| 
Gilgan will appear before the! 
Grand Jury tomorrow. 

On Jan. 15, 1947, Bals resi 
from t . department, ad Wallan- 
der, it was learned, acecpted the 
resignation heartily. — 

The summons to bcoth« former 
high _ police officials who were 


responsible fo rthe mess of politi-| 


joined tor so long with O'Dwyer 


for Eisenhower only su long as 
Eisenhower does not interfere with 
Dewey's chances for a presidential 


Dewey.” 


“Dewey, .said. Lynch, “will be 


uomination. Dewey 1s a)ways ~ 


ple themselves “to ‘run their own! 
ogevrnment with candidates chosen 
‘by themselves, and not by the 
gangster-ridden machines and tin- 


horns.” 


Charging that corruption and 


wick as it is in New Ye.k City.” 
The people, said McManus, are 
concemed “with housiug, and with 


food ; with jobs, w th a peace- 
ful lite for their children, not with 
$2 horse bets.” 


Moscow Children See 


Chinese Art Exhibit 


cal al corruption, ” he declaed. led to the belief that O'Dwyer him- 


Bare Use of Japanese 
In Rhee, MacA Armies 


Special to the Daily Worker |30-yearoccupation unti! 1945—was 
LAKE SUCCESS, N Y., Oct. “striking proof of vacant Ay 
16.—Japanese troops are teing used|# secret agreement be‘ween the 
American and Japanese imperial- 
by both Gen. Douglas MacArthur ists” against + a tape all the @ peo- 
and his puppet, Syngmau Rhee, in ples of Asia. 
‘the North Korean fighting; it was 
formally charged today by the For- 
eign Minister of the F..1ean Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic. 
A telegram to the UN Security 
Council, pees canes he:e, charged 
that “a considerable uumber”. of 
Japanese ‘troops took vart in the 
fighting it the E “Seoul district.” 
A “considerable force” of Japa- 
nese, according to, the same tele-} 
form cant of the Seventh and 


gram, 

Eighth Divisions -of the Syngman 
Rhee army, and fouglt with it at 
Chorwon. — 


The telegram said that “the re- 
appearance of the detes'able Japa- 
nese Samurais” on Korea—after the 


Republic, Oct. 1. 


Tretyakov galleries. 


. More fascinating than anything else is to ob- 
serve the people who come to the muséum. First 
the numbers are awesome. ~—[hey crowd through 
the corridors and exhibition rooms the way people 
do at the Roxy, or at a World Series game in 
Yankee Stadium. They come in endless ‘streams 
and they're. people whose counterparts in Paris, 
New York or London don’t visit art museums. 

I watched one eldérly couple who I felt sure 
were farmers, I uaded my. companion to 
speak to them, and my-hunch was right. 

You see children in the museum. But not 


(Continued on page §) 


Jail for Strikers Threatened 


By Mel~Fiske ‘Under the Munitions Boartl’s definition of “unrest” 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 16. wee has “no deatsatiod and fomenting of “personal antagonisms,” the CIO can be 

to asking for—yes, and even striking for—sizable wage in- accused of “sabotage.” Every CIO member can be seeee 

creases, it was declared by the CIO News, official organ a saboteur or subversive. 

' of the CIO, in its issue published today. Mere suspicion oe the company of such activities cant 
This stand by the CIO runs lilo. headlon g conflict lead to immediate discharge of the suspected person or 

with the Munitions Board's recent regulations declaring group of persons, the baants regulations said. - 

that strikes are now defined as “sabotage.” The board lists’ © © Under the board's rules, with the anclication of © 

slowdown, spoilage of work; and even general union activ- the McCarran police state law, every striker could be put 

ity that usually precedes. demands for higher wages as _ in jail for 10 years. and fined $10,000. 

“sabotage.” Industrialists were also advised to use “careful judg- 
This broad descriptio ment” in emp f cP ists lacing whvertiee sane wo the float 

of “introducin 


) n of sabotage” is included. in a 
new booklet called the “Principles of Plant Protection” now agen! aay g subversive aliens into the plant,” 
The Munitions Board warned the industrialists that “ a 


By Joseph Clark It was my second visit to the 


MOSCOW 


WALKING DOWN the street I noticed a 
schoolboy, about 12 years old, books under his 
arm, stop in front of a poster. He beckoned a 
companion and they began an animated discus- 
sion ®6f the announcement that a Chinese art 
exhibition had opened in the Tretyakev Gallery. 

_ I have been to art museums in New York, 
Detroit, Washington and also to the Louvre in 
Paris. But there's nothing like visiting a Soviet 
museum of art.. Right now people by the tens - 
of thousands are flocking to see the Chinese art 
‘exhibit; I was there for the opening ceremonies 
on the first anniversary of the Chinese People’s 


reopen ted among war contractors. It was prepared 

Industrial Security Division of the Manpower Of- _ 

fie in the Munitions Board. ; 
The: board also ao ene that: all employes be put 
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1 got # bulldbeer nd clieed the'imouth’ 
of the cave.” 

The lieutenant said the American 
troops were were very hard hit when they 
were ordered to 


tisiats TIAL: roe asclioned to 
Division, ermaster | 


the 

Division's cemetery at Masan. 
“Our job was ‘to go out and pick up 
_ the bodies in the front lines as quickly as 
rms! he A aera the Oldahoman inter- 
“Then bury them, also as quickly 


pe gam to chads four cided in in 
ountain about 300 yards 


ae He found from 300 to 500 bedies 


of Koreans, 
“We found that when ge war started 


t to the death” for 
meant nothing to 


“We couldn’t : see fighting to the death 


Regain ible.” 


é kept the burial ground as clean 


the South Koreans had gathered all the 
Communists they could find and shot ‘em. 


- for that place,” the newspaper quoted 
him as saying. 


in Nazi-Freed 
By McCloy, Kneels 
At Grave of Pals 


LANDSBERG, Germany, Oct. 16 (UP).—Baron Ernst von 
Weizsaecker, former Nazi Ambassador to the Vatican, knelt at the 
graves..ot Germany’s. war criminals today after he walked from 


Landsberg prison, a. free man, whose release was ordered by U. S. 
High Commissionr John J. McCloy. 

Weizsaecker, once State Secretary of the Foreign Office and 
himself a convicted war criminal, emerged into the morning: sun- 
light trom the great, gray prison on the arm of his wife. 
trembling right -hand was the order for his 
release, issued by McCloy Saturday, after he had served three years, 
two months and 21 days of an original seven-year sentence. 

“I have nothing to say,” he told reporters, “except that my 
wish is to get home as soon as possible to Lindau (near the Swiss- 


Clutches in his. trem 


Germar- frontier).” 


, 


Cemetery. 


Prison authorities have never revealed the identities of those 
buried at Landsberg in order to prevent the cemetery 
But Weizsaecker and: his wife knelt briefly 
beside the unmarked graves, identified only by number. 

Weizsaecker's. case was one of the most controversial of all the 
ls. Placed in the:dock with 20 other Hitler subordi- 
nates, he was convicted of helping plot and wage aggressive war. 
This later was reduced to five years when he was ruled guilty only 
of aiding the deportation of Jews to Poland for slave labor. 


ing a “martyrs shrine.” 


On the way home he and his. wife stopped at the Landsberg 


from becom- 


UN Nears Vote on | 


Dulles Proposal 


By Joseph Starobin 

LAKE SUCCESS, Oct. 16.—Over the sessile aetna 
protests of Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky, the 
UN Political Committee headed tonight toward acceptance 


of the American-sponsored plan to@— 


- revamp: the United Nations into a 
full-fledged military alliance, with 
the heart cut out rs the UN Secur- 
ity Council. 

‘Today’s-debate, in which Vishin- 
sky's. position found an echo. in the 
stand of Syria and Lebanon, 
featured. a strong attack against the 
John Foster Dulles plan by Stefan 
_ Wierblowski of Poland, A. M. 

Bar of the Soviet Ukraine, | 
and Dr. Vavro Hajdu of Czecho- 


of 

gineer the. 

United: States, which would permit 

the calling of a 24-hour emergency 

Generat Assembly by the Security 

Council “on-the vote of any seven 
members.” 

_ The point is that if “ any seven 


members” of the Council were al- 
lowed to call such an emergency 
session, the heart would be cut 
out of the principle of unanimity, 
or the veto; on which the Council 
is now based under the terms of 
the charter. 

As conceived at San Francisco: 
in 1945, the charter provides that! 
all substantive actions by the UN 
Security Council dealing with 
breaches of the peace or aggression | 


five powers. The Dulles plan wou 


|bed. It is one of the crudest prop- 


| 5,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 


require the unanimity of the big|, 


~~ 


(Colorado Students 


Defy Pressure, Won't 


dom document has stirred up a 
hornets nest here among reac- 
tionaries, and has evoked editorial 
attack in the Dénver Post. Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower initiated the: 
campaign in Denver on Labor Day. 

Student commissioner Dan Hoff- 
man, quoted in the campus daily, 
eer and Silver, said of the crus- 
ade. 


“I wouldn't sign it on my death 


aganda techniques I've ever seen. 
It is a complete play on the over- 
weight emotions of the American 
people.” 

Another student Commissioner, 
Dick Heath; said of the petition: 

“I just want to find out what 
will happen if I don’t. It leeks like 
an Eisenhower-for-Presiednt pro- 
motion.” 

George Christiansen, vice-chair- 


_ (Continued on Page 9) 


Uphold Federal Right 


To Tidelands Oil 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 (UP). 
—The Supreme Court today up- 
held the Federal Government's 
claim to submerged lands off the 
coasts of Texas and Louisiana 
which are estimated to contain. 


| barrels of oil. 
| It finally settled the 18-month- 
old Tidelands dispte by refusin 


propaganda techniques I've ever seen, 


versity to sign the so-called free-@ 


Viet Nam Troops 


to reconsider the Rioleita it handed, 
down last — 


Sign Phony Scroll 


BOULDER, Color., Oct. 16. ~The Freedom Scroll crusade is “one of the crudest — 


" it was declared here by a member of the University 
of Colorado Student Council. Refusal by five of the 13 student commissioners of the Uui- 


Free Another Town 


SAIGON, French Indo-China, Oct. 16.—The Viet -Nam 
People’s Liberation Army has freed the north Indo-China 


fort of Nacham, less than 20 


Hanoi and rolling south, the French® 


colonialists admitted today. 


Gen. _Marcel Carpentier has| 
pulled his troops, in retreat since 
Sept. 18, back to Dongdang. 


Carpentier also ordered~ all 
civilians to evacuate the huge stone: 
land adobe fortress town of Lang- 
son, nine miles to the south. 

eee is the most heavily for- 

what once was a chain 
of forts. 


Ho Chi-min, chairman of the 
Viet Nam People s Republic, issued 
a communique asserting the Peo- 
ple’s Army had “smashed open” 
the French defense line. From 
Laokay to Dongdang, roughly 236 
miles, is now in the People’s Army's 
hands. - 

The French forces in Indo-China 
linclude 150,000 regular army 
troops and foreign legionnaires. 
Ho is reported by French offigials. 
to command a regular army of: 
80,000 plus perhaps 100;000 in 


(Continued on Page 9) 


miles above the hub city of 


98.44% of 
Voters Back 
East Reich Gov't 


BERLIN, Oct. 16. — Support 
for the government of the German 
People’s Democratic Republic was.- 
voted yesterday by 98.44 percent 
of the eligible voters, it was an- 
nounced today. 

Breakdown of results were as 
follows: 

Eligible voters, 12,831,305. 

Votes cast, 12,139,932. 

Votes valid, 12,124,289. 

Votes invalid, 15,643: 


Votes in favor of candidates, 
12,088,745. 
Votes against candidates, 35,544. 


cut this provision out. 

Vishinsky, who also insisted that if 
any emergency session of the Gen-|f 
eral Assembly should be called on} 
two-weeks notice and not 24 hours, 


MacA Troops Push 


Nearer to Pyongyang | 


Tank-led MacArthur troops were reported yesterday to 


have reached “open 


tal of North Korea. The U. S. Ist Cavalry Division drove|f 


seven miles and seized Sohung,® 
42 miles southwest of ans 
on the main highway from Seou 

dispatches from 
headquarters said. The First Cav- 
alry, it was stated, reached within 
2A miles of Sariwon, an importan 


Eighth Army 


country 42 miles from Pyongyang, capi- 


I By Alan Max 


and meet the head of a very 
| And now he has done so, 


With the peace that 
of our powerfu 


Korean defenders were building a 


new series of entrenchments east-|f 


northeast. of Pyongyang, 
Bad weather limited air sorties 
to a total of 96, concentrated on 


| may crown. himself Emperor of’ 


Mr. Truman, although the elected head only 


1 of the United States, by virtue 
| has also become President of 


Hemi 


| Differences of ideology 
1 crat and McArthur a 
| lowed to interfere with 


| Stl cone chen the Peaciek al 


| peace.” 


— ee eee ee ee ee ee —_ 


*- = -e oe = «& we — =~ 


For several years now, people have been 
urging President Truman to take a peace trip 


country, Mr. Truman has traveled 
thousands of miles to meet the ruler of the 
| Pacific: For General McArthur runs Japan, @ 


good part of Korea, personally owns a 
able portion of the Philippines and, any day now, 


Western Europe, parts of the Middle East, Africa, 
i and the Atom-bomb. So the Wake Island meet- - 
j ing represented a meeting of the Western and 


Sos ee 
as Mega yp ote 


| | WO On 
argued that if Dulles wanted to/f 
(Continued on Page 9) +f 


| 
ick te, | 
tl 


an Island — 


At the same 


important state. 


befits the head ould not io 


according to the 
Mr, Truman 


er- 
All Asia. 


McArthur amply 


his 
of this 


position 
Latin-America, 


vostok.” 


for 
of the two 
“plans for 


———— Ge ee FE. Ee _—_-—_ - 


ing of war-like schools, 
peaceful seizure of Chinas ; 
peaceful statement to the V.F.W. a few weeks | 
ago of the need for a chain of air-fields alon 

Asian coast for the peaceful bombing of 


me? ee @ ~——~——6eee eee ee ww ee ee eee 


time, the Potentate of the East 


did not permit thé matter of rank to interfere 
with his conference with the President from the * 
- West. The four-star general overlooked as far 
as possible, the fact that Mr. Truman was only 
a captain in World War I, although naturally he 
expected to salute a captain and, 


New York Times, did not do so. 
has always taken the position 


that he could not meet the head of an important 
foreign state unless there was first a “demonstra- [ 
tion of deeds for peace.” 


.” . Naturally, General 
filled this bill of particulars with: 


l invasion of Korea, his peaceful bomb- 


hospitals and homes, his | 
Formosa and his 


the te @ 


| It all goes to show that where there isa will.) 
, differences of geogra 
can placed in the | 
McArthur meeting undoubtedly laid ‘the basis for | 
fatace Congrentes. Or is the word “bases”? | 


. The Truman- | 


i *% 
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By William Allan ~ 


DETROIT, Oct. 16.—A “loyalty” oath was tabled by a 
membership meeting of the Detroit chapter of the National 
Lawyers Guild. The loyalty oath idea was introduced by cer- 


° 
M > , 


~ | Chinese Art Exhibit 


By Joseph Clark 


sion of the announcemenf that 


I have been to art museums 
Detroit, Washington and also to 


tain members with the obvious idea 
of disrupting and splitting the unity 
of the organization. 

An unsuccessful attempt to lead 
a “march” out of the Guild, the 
tabling of the oath followed. Three 
. judges, among whom was Judge 
Ida Jayne, Republican, resigned 
with loud noises about “Communist 
maneuvering and “parliamentary 
tactics.” 

So far as can be learned, only a 
- handful of lawyers went with the 
judges.. The vast majority of the 
400 Guild members refuse to be 
stampeded. 

_» Harold Cranefield,- president of 
the Guild here and chief counsel 
for the CIO United Auto Workers, 
declared, “It is unfair of Judge 
Jayne to characterize the action of 
the membership as evasive or as a 
parliamentary maneuver. 
AWAIT NATIONAL ACTION — 
. The membership meeting of the 
Guild, which tabled the motion to 
sign loyalty oaths by a 3-2 vote, 
agreed to. call another meeting 
within three weeks, when the na- 
tional board meets in New York. 
It was presumed that the Detroit 
chavter’s future action would be 
guided by the national board's de- 
cision. 

Meanwhile five judges still re- 
mained members of the Guild, 
Probate Jurge Patrick H.-O'Brien, 
Recorders Court judges John P. 
Scallen, George Murphy, Joseph 
Gillis and Circuit Court Commis- 
sioner William Krueger. 

Recorders Court Judge George 
Murphy, brother of the late U. S.. 
Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murnhy, commented: “I have no- 
ticed that whenever the Bill of 
Rights needs defending, the Law- 
yers Guild is in the front of the 
battle.” 

Judge O’Brien said: “I see no 
reason for Guild members to take 
any further oath than that already 
required for Guild membership and 
certainly the oath that lawyers 
take for admission to the bar should 
suffice.” 


Dicsaul Kills 4 


Infants in Hospital 


_ CHICAGO, Oct. 16 (UP).—Doc- 
tors fought today to save six new- 
born babies stricken in the Grant’ 
Hospital nursery by a diséase 
lready had killed four in- 


which a 
fants. 

Two of the babies were in seri- 
' ous condition. 

Postmortems on the four victims 
showed that their livers were en- 
larged, a possible sign of a malady 
known as toxic hepatitis, doctors 
said. 

Further tests were being rua, 
however, to determine whether 
the ailment was infantile diarrhea, 
a disease which has struck in many 
hospital nurseries throughout the 
country in recent years. 
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Monopoly by 

cently released by the Public Af- 

fairs Institute, is sure to rekindle 

hendfel.of J. P. Monge ant Kuba 
of J. P. Mor 

Loeb bankérs who _ erliae 


Act 


NICB pointed out. 


As a result, moderate income families are now spendu:g almost 
$1.65 for the same market basket they. bought in January 1939, for 
$1. “Food.costs more than doubled” in the decade, the agency said. 

In dollars and cents, the NICB explained, housewives have “to 
pay over 70 cents-for the same amount of food previous!v bought 


for 33 cents.” 


DOLLAR MARKET BASKET — 
OF 1939. NOW COSTS $1.65 


In a little over 10 years;:the purchasing power of the consuif- 
ers dollar has decreased almost 40 cents, the Nationa] Industrial 
Conference Board, big business research agency, said here last week. 

“With the January; 1939, dollar equal to 100 cents, the pur- 
chasing power had- decreased to 60.7 cents by August, 1950,” the 


T 


A 


conduct unbecoming a member. 

Some of the charges against Kar- 
pel were that he had circulated a 
petition against the five-year GM 
contract; had helped to bring a 
movie to Flint -in which Paul 
Robeson played a part; had been 
evicted from his residence by a 
landlord on the grounds of being 
a “subversive” (he had brought ‘Ne- 
gro shopmates to the house.) 

Lawrence Jones, committee sec- 
retary, was quoted in the Detroit 
Free Press as saying that Karpel 
was cleared of all charges. Jones 
said that the alleged subversive 
film was actually patriotic and 
favorable to unions. The title was 
“My Native Land.” 

The Flint Journal carries a story 
last week that the vote on the 
Karpel case was five to two. The 
charges against Karpe]l were re- 
portedly signed by 115 Chevrolet 


workers. The Flint Journal reports 


that 98 withdrew their names later. 
Also said the Flint Journal it is re- 
ported that the trial committee will 


ask for charges against members 
signing the charges against Karpel. 


Meanwhile charges against 
Berry Blassingame of Buick Lécal 


Chevy Local Nixes 
Purge of Progressive 


FLINT, Mich., Oct. 16.—A trial committee of the United 
Auto Workers Chevrolet Local 659 exonerated Theodore 
\Karpel, who was up for trial on charges of being a members 


4> 


of a “subversive” organization and® 


| 


599 were reported to have been 
heard and the trial committee is 
now considering its decision, which 
will be made to the November 
membeship meeting. 
 Blassingame is a Negro trade 
union leader in the Saginaw Val- 
ley area, has 21 years seniority at 
Buick and is considered one of the 
bulwarks of progressive unionism 
in Flint. 

He is also vice president of the 
NAACP and is one of the leaders 
of the Third Ward in Flint, where 
at GM plants. 

Prosecutor against Blassingame 
was one Jake Waldo, long known 


in Flint as a political back and a 


MOSCOW 


WALKING DOWN the ‘street I noticed a 
schoolboy, about 12 years old, books under his 
arm, stop in front of a poster. He beckoned a 
companion and they began an animated discus- 


exhibition had opened in the Tretyakov yc A 


Paris. But there's nothing like visiting a Soviet 
museum of art. Right now people by the tens 
of thousands are flocking to see the Chinese art 


exhibit; I was there for the opening ceremonies 
on the first anniversary of the Chinese People’s 


trae ene, 


Ex-Nazi Aide Seeks 
lo Get Back Into US 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 16.—Paul Knauer, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee pro-Nazi German Americah Citizens’ 
gs to get back to this country. His 
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Republic, Oct. 1. It was my second visit to the - 


T 


a Chinese art 


in New 
the Louvre in 


were farmers. 


ov galleries. 

More fascinating than anything else is to ob- . 
serve the people who come to the museum. First 
the numbers are awesome. They crowd through 
the corridors and exhibition rooms the way people _ 
do at the Roxy, or at a World Series game in 
Yankee Stadium. They. come in endless streams 
and they're people whose counterparts in Paris, : 
New York or London don't visit art museums. 

I watched one elderly couple who I felt sure 


I persuaded my companion to 


speak to them, and my hunch was right. | 
You see children in the museum. But -not 


(Continued on page 8) 


Alliance, is pulling strin 

family lives in this city. 
He was a close associate of 

George Froboese, midwestern 


committed suicide to avoid im- 

prisonment in World War II. 
Knauer lost his citizenship for 

pro-Nazi activities and was de- 


. |ported to Germany with 56 others 


in July, 1948, after a long fight 
to keep his citizenship papers. His 
lawyer, James J. Laughlin of 
Washington, is pressing for Con- 
gressional action to permit him 
and 56 others to return to this 
country. Sen. William Langer was 
instrumental in delaying his de- 
portation. 

Knauer now claims, accordin 
to the Milwaukee Journal, “that 
the real danger to this country 
now comes from communism 
rather than nazism.” 


His -case filled the Milwaukee 
papers several years ago. A num- 
ber of German-Americans fur- 
nished the facts on Knauer that 
finally clinched the Department of 
Justice’s case against him. ~ 

Ironically enough, the German- 
Americans who provided evidence 
of his Nazi affiliations are now 
suspect in the eyes of the FBI. 


‘It is reported that a number of 
these anti-fascists are -under in- 
vestigation. and in danger of per- 
secution and loss of livelihood. 


. 


bondsman around tlhe courts. 


Before and during the war they 


Strike Shuts Mexico’s 


Biggest Paper 


»MEXICO CITY, Oct. 16.—White collar and shop union mem- 


El] Universal. 


bers went on strike yesterday against Mexico’s leading newspaper 


Yesterday's issue of the paper did not make the streets. Pick- 
ets guarded El Universal’s building on Bucareli Ave. and draped the 
front of the building with red and black strike flags. 

The walkout occurred as E] Universal’s publisher was flying 


home trom New York, where he attended the Inter-American Press 


Conference. 


8! waukee . Deutsche Zeitung 


lwere considered patriotic, now 


they are looked upon as possible 


leader of the Nazi Bund, who}; Subversives” by the FBI. 


Another “premature anti-Com- 
munist,’ Paul Schmidt, was en- 
abled early this year to. return to 
his wife in Milwaukee, through the 
efforts of Sen. Alexander Wiley of 
Wisconsin and Sen. William Lan- 
ger. The State Department was 
ully aware that he was a former 
member of the Nazi party. 

The Milwaukee Journal of Jan- 
uary 13, 1950 stated “That is a 
matter of record.” The ‘Journal 
said of Schmidt: “There is nothing 


'to confirm or refute the informa- 


tion given to editors of the Mil- 
that 
Schmidt moved to Paris during the 
German occupation and was in 
control of a Paris newspaper under 
the Nazis. Schmidt himself denies 
this but refuses to say what he did 
in Germany.” 

Sen. Wiley was quoted in the 
Journal of Jan. 13, 1950, as saying 
of Schmidt: “ . although he 
was a former member of the Nazi 
party, it would not appear. to be 
inconsistent with the provisions of 
the department regulations to per- 
mit his entrance into the United 
States.” 2 

A third “premature anti-Com- 
munist,” Frederick Duenze, was 
inducted into the U. S. Army in 
late September. The Journal said. 
of Duenze, on Sept. 20. “He served 
nearly two years in the German 
army opposing the Russians. .. . 
Duenze said he was not en- 
thusiastic about the. prospect of 
fighting the Reds but that ‘we’ve 
got to get it over with sometime, 
and it might as well be as quicklyy 
as possible.” Duenze, American 
born, was taken to Germany in 
1938 by his parents and was in- 
ducted into the Nazi army at the 
age of 17. He was quoted in the. 
local Milwaukee press in strong 
anti-Soviet remarks. 


(Federated Press) 


It' has become old fashioned to 


talk about “Wall Street” govern- 
ing the economic life of the U. S. 


But a reading of The Railroad 
John G. Shott, re- 


Kuhn 
oggled 


cod. Bulwinkle 


ge of the Reed- 


‘ 


* 
. 
* 


hjch 
‘dustries in. the. so-called’ Official 


of Directors”—they used the two 
words “Wall Street” themselves— 
and thereby started the creation 
of what the Federal Government 
calls “a private government of the 
railroad industry.” 1 
So successful was the Wall Street 
Committee that two years later 
J. P. Morgan and Kuhn Loeb or- 
ganized the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to have things. all 
over the country in the palms of 
their hands. 
‘OFFICIAL TERRITORY’ 
This . little group not only 
bed control of the railroad in- 
ustry itself; with its $29 billion 
assets and 1.4 million workers, but 
used this control to perfect a do- 
mestic -cartel. thro in-|} 


| 


»* 


| Territory—that part 
th ob ahe. ? 


Mississippi rivers—protected them- 
selves against competition from the 
south and west. 

Evidence carefully marshalled in 
the book shows not only that the 
cartel of bankers, industrialists and 
railroaders used freight rates to 
make competition from other areas 
impossible, but deliberately hurt 
the business of the railroads 


the market for the Territory's 
products is ‘curtailed because 
of the low h 
people in west 
In 1944 Gov: 


oo 


ver of 
outh. 
Amall 
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power 
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How Railroad Lobby Works 


By John B. Stone 


d| Bulwinkle bill, exempting 


Five months later the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice filed suit in 
Federal Court at Lincoln, Neb., to 
smash the power of Morgan, Kuhn 
Loeb, the AAR, the Western As- 
sociation of Railway Executives 
and others. — a 

Evidence submitted in these 
cases was devastating and, ac- 
cording to Shott, the investment 


-| bankers became concerned, then 


alarmed. 


. 


And it “held a stopwatch over” 


lobby 
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ly New York Tins is goer 

a cau capi n 
ilies teamatesiole tat 
- socialism is more efficient than cap- 
italism is rare indeed. But it did so, 
this week. Unwittingly, of course. | 
Look up its issue of Oct. 11. It 
-on Page 32, an editorial 


T. | ress since: 


>a 


:| edition, and read its Moscow cor- 


Sothys pa igang cma 


VNC W 


cites another traveler just tee 
[cooaesh tonen Masons’ eter bees 
“New York, which is = 
richest city in the-world, is by all 
odds the. filthiest.” 


The Times goes on to deplore 
why this need be so. Of course, it 


cannot go into such matters as 
graft, corruption, that accompanies 
| capitalism wherever it 


Now turn to Page 18, the same 


respondent Harrison E.. Salisbury. 
His story is under the head: “Mos- 


Sethe program ‘or rebuilding and 
beauti Mocow writes one 
oe been in pro 


YORK 


7 Worker New Y: 


Oerober 17, 1950. Page 5 


1 iia Gigés Two Worlds 


this capital is the fact that in\ the 
seen 1950 this program, ;far 
from being curtailed or reduced, 
has obviously been expanded.” if 
“These improvements” he con- 
tinues, “have not only been con- 
fined to the main square and 
boulevards.” He describes how the 
“narrow : side streets” have been 
“refurbished and 
and tells how such places as Push- 


of asphalt. 
cy aanaheded gad. tal 


-| paper plant.” 


tid end of World War 
II. But what strikes the visitor to 


“Every few blocks along Gorky’ 


_ reconditioned” 
| But if you are about to ask “Is 


houses are being erected.” 

New Yorkers + votried sick about 
housing will read with interest that 
“foundations are now. being dug,’ 
near the city outskirts on the lat,M 
block of 27 new four-story and six- 
story apartments houses in sim 
and attractive white brick. In 
center of the apartment group is a 
new four story red-brick school for 
children of this new community.” 


this exceptional?” read the next} ,j 
gy Salisbury eer hong rat = 


caede oy cpm sora 


y pore poet ou: hoes {ac 


And while we're at it. You've} 


street new blocks of apartment: 


an Seem of religion? Hew do 


you account for this? “A number 
ae Moscow's churches. have been 
thoroughly renovated inside and 
domes add a touch of glitter to the . 
oscow. skyline. . . ... The lar 
Sokolniki church now sparkles li 
a jewelry box, its new roof ec 
with ‘mirrors and decorative gold 
stars.” | 


Yes, dear reader, this is in the 
New’ York Times, Oct. 11, 1950. 


og” York—richest and fall” of 


capitalism, 
“thoughtless filth,” “apen sewers, 
“wind tunnels of litter.” (New York 


Moscow—biggest city of social- 
ism—busily en sged in “rebuliding. 
and beautifying. . (New York 


: 


read reams about how the savlite 


Seek Irial 


Who Slew Bronxite 


By John Hudson Jones 
The Brook Ave. Citizens 


terday announced a new drive to bring to j 
policemen who shot and killed Thurman‘ Towns last May 8.. 


©— 
in October, 1947. They are Pa- 


: 
Committee of the Jamaica Branch 


of the National Association for the 
_ Advancement of Colored People, 
will direct legal action for the com- 

Towns, a 19-year-old garment 
worker of 1478 Brooks Ave., was 
killed in St. Nicholas Park’ by 
trigger-happy poli cx visor 
chasing an alle r. 
The woman = er the 
has never identified ~dineg as hes 
assailant. At the time the youth 

was working, had money in the 
bank and had just bought a car. 

Police claimed he.was funning| . 
away from them, but he was shot 
in the chest four times. 

Yesterday a committee spokes- 
man noted that three Negro citi- 
zens of Brook Ave. besides Towns 
have been shot or killed by police 
in+ recent months. There was 
Charles Phifer, killed in January, 
1948; Melvin Bell, 40, was shot 
on last May 28, and aie: Mor- 
ris, 25, was killed Sept. 26. 

“The present graft’and corrup- 
— being investigated in the po- 

department,” : declared the 
ma “is not their only 
‘They: have been killing 
and - terrorizing Negro citizens for 
years.” 

Te wai recalled thet’ two of‘ the 

plainclothesmen caught — in 


, 


Brooklyn gambling joint at 110! 


Flushing. Ave. in April were the| 
same two cops who, with others, 
savagely Deng Samuel T. Symon- 
ette, a Harlem candy store keeper, 


‘the facts gathered by the com- 


of Cops 


Committee.of the Bronx yes- 
justice the Harlem 


trolmea . Emanuel Berson. and 
Alexander Kahn. 

“We charge that in view of the 
corruption and graft in the police 
department: that a campaign of 
vengeance has been directed]. 
was/| against the Negro people to cover 
up other p crimes.” — 

On Aug. 5, when a delegation} 
tof 12 members of the committee 
purse visited ‘Harlem's 32d Precinct to} « 
protest Towns death, Capt. Cor- 
nelius Lyons said he wasn't inter- 
ested, and ordered the delegation 
ejected from the precinct. 

Addressing itself to Acting 
Mayor Impellitteri and. Police 
Commissioner Murphy, the corh- 
mittee demanded 

© The immediate suspension of 
Patrolmerni John Crowe, . William 
Alexander and Fred Meyer, a 
Transit Patrolman. | 

® An open hearing where the 
three can be cross-examined and 


mittee presented. 

© The indictment and trial of|° 
the three 

® The name of Thurman Towns 
‘be cleared of crime. . | 


rer — 
PBA 


FIGHT PROPOSITION T0 END 
MICHIGAN BILL OF RIGHTS 


ne Ciel Rights ‘Conaane'’s has 
igan ngress 
launched a : statewide - campaign 
for a “No” vote on Proposition 3 
on the Noy. 7 3 
would wipe out section 4, Art. 2 
speech, ei seomhiy.: HS 
press 
The CRC points out that Mich- 
see ree ae ene anywhere in 
hich has ever attempt- 
ed to destroy its own Bill of Rights, 
under the guise of eypeemirt. 


trade union leader said; “a huge’ 
‘No vote on this anti - people's} 
amendment wil curb the witch- 
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- -kniow the people say hands off.” 

The ‘mass campaign for a “No” 
vote on .proposition 3 winds up 
with, a huge mass rally at Music 
Hall, i Nov, 5, at 2:30 p. m 
where Howard Fast will be the 
main 

One thousand leaflets 
telling of the a m tampering of 
the Constitution be distributed | 
before shop gates and in commu- 
nities. Alt those desiring ‘to. assist 
in this should contact the 
‘CRC office, 1 Griswold St. . 


Of Farm Workers | 
ALBANY, N..¥,, ‘Oct. 16.—The 


=F 


May Draft All 
But Fathers, 


CP Registration Bill 


_ JERSEY CITY, Oct. 16:—Public opposition to the propesed city ordinance tins 


for x 


hold final hearings tomorrow 
Party, Communist Party and sev-? 
eral trade union and civic bodies 


jare expected to appear against the| ae on the part of Mayor 


measure. 


A large advertisement a 
in the Jersey Journ4l Hie beg poh 
idemned the proposed legislation. 
It was sponsored -by a Citizens 
‘Committee of Jersey City. 

The bill has been assailed as 
“an unfortunate throwback to. un- 
adulterated Hagueism” by rap fC 
Citizens’ Alliance, according to a 
istatement by Murray Greiman, 
Alliance chairman. Greiman is a 
former member of the Jersey City 
Civil Rights Commission, an official 
municipal body. 

“History proves. beyond ques- 
tion that persecution and fear can- 
not control man’s thinking,” he de- 
clared. “We are acutely aware of 
the contagion of: fear that has 
spread throughout our community 
since the introduction of the anti- 
|red ordinance.by the city fathers. 

. Twelve years ago under the 


Says Hershey 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16 (UP). 
National Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey disclosed today 
that he may ask President Truman 
to wipe out almost all draft depend-} 
ency deferments*except for fathers. 

He made the statement as some 
19,000 young physicians, dentists 

and veterinarians prepared to reg- 

‘ister tomorrow for a possible 21 
Smonths military service. Of the 
total, 1,522 “est induction by Jan. 
15 unless they volunteer first. 

Hershey's disclosure, made dur- 
ing a Cannett News. Service radio 
interview, could mean that many 
ntsc married men in the 19- 

ou 


uf | who P support a parent or a 


brother or sister face induction} 
about the first of the year. The 


only basis for deferment in these 
moepe ‘would be “extreme hard- 
p 
Hershey hinted it even may be 
necessary to take some fathers fi 


jnance pending a U. S. Supreme 


25 age bracket and those | PUnty 


the armed services are to meet} ‘ 
‘Traman’s goal of a 3,000,000-man}*S*““". 
fighting force by next June. In jus- G0 .@ 
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| He said tentative plang call for] 
rae Wig lr 2g | 


pes uesday). 


egistration of Communists is age, grad as 7 Hy, eee gets set to 
American Liberties Union, Progressive 


\guise of a similar defense a 


“s e almost every labor union in 
n. was broken. Freedom of! 

Bs oech was denied to’ critics of 
Mayor Hague. Ministers and] 
others. were beaten. Forcible de-| 
portations out of the city were 
iperpetrated by the police and a 
climax of national disgrace “was 
visited. upon Jersey City when 

Norman Thomas was abused and 
arrested. 

“Jersey City learned as the hys-' 
teria diminished that the so-called 
reds were not red at all. ... 
important labor. and minority 
groups which nationally have gone 
on. record against the McCarran- 
Mundt-Nixon bill are in spirit by' 
the sentiment of their local chap- 
ters against the proposed anti-red. 
ordinance, 

“The reason they ‘are not in open!" 
oppesition is because they fear the 
smear of the red paint brush. The 
Citizens Alliance asks that our city 
fathers table the proposed ordi- 


Court ruling on similar ordinance 
elsewhere. Such ordinances have 
already been declared unconstitu- 
tional.‘as violation of our Bill ‘of 
Rights in Los Angeles and jack 
sonville, Fla.” 


McManus Says 
State Dept. Aids. 
Lynch's Crowd. |; 


Rep. Walter Lynch, the Tam- 
man?-Liberal Party candidate for 
Governor, has “just won another 
victory for his Lynch-McCarran- 
Franco axis” in the announcement 


to Franco.and who voted for J 
‘McCarran Law,” said McManus 


All-j: 


‘rr'T@ Appeal — 


‘Loyalty’ Oath 
For Baliot 


Special te the Dally Worker 

ANNAPOLIS, Md., Oct. 16.- 
An immediate appeal.to the U.. S, 
Supreme Court will be taken .on 
a Maryland Court of Appeal 
decision. requiring a. Progressive 
Party. , candidate for governor to 
take the Ober Law loyalty oath, 
while : eliminating the same .re-. 
quirement for the party's candi- 
date for Congress. 

Progressive Party tenes [, 
Duke Avnet said Friday the U.:S, 
High Court will be asked: to_clear 
up this contradictory decision. 
Apparently”, he  stated,. “the 
Court of Appeals felt it could 
contravene the State Constitu- 
tion but not the Fedéral Consti- 
tution.” 

The Maryland Appeals Court, 
in a three to two decision, ruled 
that Louis Shub, Progressive Par- 
ty candidate for governor, must © 

sign the Ober Law loyalty oath 
if he wants his name to appear 


on the ballot Nov. 7. This ruling 
was madep in the face of @ pro- 


vision in the Maryland constitu- 
office 
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Army Jimcrow 
dn Germany 
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RAYMOND PACE ALEXANDER, a Negro 
sl George has submitted to Defense 


re 


description of himself as “a 
member of the Negro Race 
| who has served on prior occa- 
sions with our | government in 


many matters.” His speech in — 


Frankfort, at. Army cere- 
- monies opened to the public, 
stressed “the freedom we en- 
joy in America; freédom in 
*“our civilian Aife and activi- 


ties, and the freedom, pro- - 


tection and sec for our- 

= selves and our children in the 

armed services of our coun- 

try—contrasted with the walls-erected by govern- 

ments following the communistic- and totalitarian 

philosophy of life... .” This-is sufficient to index 

the politics of. Mr. ‘Alexander: but it may also be 

of interést to note that his wife, ‘Mrs. Sadie T. M. 

Alexander, is a member of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. 


MR, ALEXANDER'S RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS are the result of “questions being pro- 
pounded . . . during his visit with the troops in 
our occupation areas. In other words, 
reflect the needs, anxieties and discontents of the 
Negro troops. They are 

1. Continuation of ‘the 24th Infantry Battalion 
(in Korea) on an integrated basis. “It would be 
. shameful hypocrisy, less than common decency, 
first to disorganize this great Infantry Battalion 
or, on the contrary, to reorganize it in an un- 
democratic segregated manner... .” 

2. Continue to send Negro soldiers to all 
occupation areas, increase their number (8,000 
of 92,000 U, S. troops in Germany are Negroes), 


and integrate them in all branches of the armed 


ofcres. | 

3. Upgrade Negro officers. There are one 
Brigadier General, a mere half-dozen active 
Colonels, perhaps 11 Colonels on the retired list, 
@ score or more of Lieutenant Colonels. 

4. “... an utter absence of discrimination or 
racial separation such as exists in sports in the 
armed services, as it does in most civilian activi- 
ties in America . . - can and must carry over into 
| every segment of our army life.” (One might 
justifiably wonder where in America Mr. Alex- 
ander hasbeen living all this’ time.) 

5.+The office of the Negro :Military Adviser 
to the High Military Command in Germany— 
Lt. Col. Marcus Ray—was closed. Negro officers 
of high rank in the European’ Command and 
Negro civilians of equal rank with the State 
Department should be replaced, | 


SUCH RECOMMEN DATIONS, reflecting 
grievances of the Negro trops, amount in sum to 
a first-hand documentation of. the jimcrow condi- 
tions in the U. S. armed forces in Europe. And 
while Mr. Alexander’s pro are constructive 
rile 2 athe ca game tet ame“ 
mee | constitute- only minimum, formalistic 

ial conditions for achieving this end. 

Indeed, Mr. Alexander's rose-colored concep- 

tion of “most civilian activities:in America” dis- 
ey tient an “utter absence of discrimination or 
tion”; his appeal to General Marshall 

to beceans * awh B Rickey of the armed 


forces” and his naive assumption that Marshall 


will actually act even to integrate Negro troops— 
such amrealistic, opportunistic views are not likely 
td convince the Negro people that the leadership 
of their for freedom can ‘be left safely 
to the Ra Pace Alexanders. 

If Mr. Alexander had wished really to build a 
fire under the rear-end of General Marshall of 
Virginia, he might have taken a cue from the 

For, as. he ‘says, “I was asked 
isters-and officeholders ‘of little towns 


good to their people, that we should copy its way 

_ “of life, when you maintain two separate armies 

when you segregate your soldiers? ” 
- occurred 
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The New Teaching: 


. War Is Desirable! 


New York. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Seems like the propagandists 
for big business are passing from ° 
attacks on the peace campaign 


to outright, positive glorification 


of war. 
My two children, 12 and 10, 


have both informed’ me during 


the past several days that their 
respective teachers have de- 
clared that the war is not.at all 
bad for the country. 


Press Roundup 


THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
considers the “threat” to Indo- 
* China and says “practical assist- 
ance from America, energy in 
vitalizing the Bao Dai regime 
and the continued couragé of the 
French troops on the ground can 


‘block this Communist thrust to-~ 
J ward 


the Pacific.” In other 
words, more American dead and 


dollars. 
* 


THE TIMES sees “good re- 
sults~.coming out-of the moun- 
tainette going to Gen. Mohamet 
for talks on gr war policy. 


THE N. y. POST crystalballs 
“> « » real signs of Russian retreat 
in the real world.” It also thinks 
it sees that Russia has “aban- 
doned” the North Koreans. The 
Russians, it seems, just refuse to 
act like the Post fantasy would 
have them: behaving, In the cur- 


rent jae y, the 
Russians “atta "and now 
have “abandoned” the field. 


: * 

THE COMPASS’ Jennings Per- 
ry finds that the AFL and CIO 
have fallen intp a “moral lapse” 
in the current anti-Taft campaign 
in Ohio. Instead of fighting him 
on issues like Taft-Hartley, they 


? 


The line of argument was that 
after World War I we had a 
great depression. The present 
war tension, rearmament and 
eventual war will prevent a 
repetition of this horrible ex- 
perience in the post World War 


II period. And so war is really — 


a good thing! 
This is the fruit of the govern- 
ment’s program. It has to stamp 


out even the idea that peace is 
desirable! L. M. 


are all trying to yell “Red,” the 
loudest. Under such _ circum- 
stances, finds Perry, the worst 
thing in November would not be 
the reelection of Taft, opposed 
by a Speen hack. 

THE MIRROR tosses the reg-_ 
istration figures around and gets 
what it wants out of them—the 


election of the Teameny ticket. 
THE NEWS also reads the’ 


registration figures and thinks it 
sees a chance to “sink Marcdn- 
tonio.” It literally begs the 
voters in the 18th gressional 
District to come. out on Elec- 
tion Day and — against him. 


‘THE WORLD - TELEGRAM 
is-from Missouri. It wants: to 
know exactly what happened. at 
Wake Island. “Their divergent 
viewpoints "that of Truman and 
MacArthur—were too easily 
merged to suit the W-T. Who 
came out on top, wonders the 
W-T.. As if it doesn’t mean, 
in any event, that the le are 
going to have a rou 
a result of the wopnyane junket. 


THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
is haunted by “The Eclipse. of 
Free Enterprise.” 
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. “450 Steel Workers Strike in Birmingham 


- BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Oct. 16 (UP).—A strike of 450 mem- 
bers of the CIO United Steel Workers against the McWaine Cast 


: Iron Pipe Co., began here last midnight. . 


Frank Matzkus, business agent for the union, said the strike 
was called after 2 month of fruitless negotiations on the union's de- 
mand for a six-cent per hour wage increase. : | 


, 
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How the McCarran Act 
Affects. Labor Unions 


(Continued from Page 2) 
labeled “Communist action”; the other into the 
one called “Communist front.” . 

But in addition to the rubbery material of 
which the molds themselves are to be constructed, 
as Americans now well know, in the eyes of the 
thought-controllers_ and “screeners” no workers’ 

or allied organization is so inflexible that it can- 
et be compressed into one of the’ two “molds” 
at one or another stage. of development towards 
fascism: 

HOW DOES. the MaChiven law define a 
“Communist action” organization? It is an outfit 


that endeavors “by treachery, deceit, infiltration 


into other groups, espionage, sabotage, terrorism 
and any other means deemed necessary,” and the 
law adds “including force,” to “establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian ictatorship.” Any organization 
that was “organized ori a secret, conspiratorial 
basis” to serve a3 & front for the above-described 
outfit, is called a “Communist front” organization. 
I don’t know of any organizations in the United 
States that could answer to the above description. 
The one. organization in the United States that 


by a specific provision in its constitution penalizes 
with expulsion “espionage, sabotage or terrorism” 


. is thé Communist Party. In its 32-year history, — 


despite all the efforts that were made by. the 
government, not a _single instance of “espionage, 
sabotage, terrorism” or “force and violence” was 
ever proven against it or its members. Only a 
lunatic would step up to register as a ssdastinies 
of espionage, terrorism and sabotage if he isn't. 
And only lunatics would expect real spies, sabo- 
teurs and terrorists to step up and register. 

But the McCarran Act is: not a product of | 
lunatics. Its authors dt | believe they could 
get the judicial legalization of the permanent and 
flexible mold into which henceforth any organiza- 
tions or individuals marked for destruction could 
be compressed. If an organization or person 
doesn’t fit into the mold, then any of them could 
be made to fit with the help of planted stool- 
—* hysteria, press and radio lies and willing 


The entire pattern cuidhnis. si of the “bed 
of Procrustus” in the Greek Conk It tells of a 
robber’s dwelling from which no visitor emerged 
alive. Guests were required to sleep in a bed; 
if they were too tall, a part of them was cut off so 
they'd fit; if too short, they'd be stretched to the 
required length. . 
That. a. “bed of McCarran” is the pattern the © 
is made even clearer where the law sets the rules 
for determining whether an organization fits into 
the mold or bed called “Communist front”. or- 
ganization. One rule is: } 
“The extent to which the positions taken or 
advanced by it from time to time, on matters of 
policy do not deviate from those of any Commu- 
nist action organization, .Communist foreign 
government or the world Communist movement.” 
If, let us assume, the Communist 


=! 
forcefully cut and squeezed to fit the of 


' McCarran,” it could then be a simple matter to . 


ro up anything, in sight that “doesn’t deviate” . 

itions taken by the Communists. That 

=o be difficult. For more than a decade, © 

very people who s red the McCarran 

aw regard the CIO as a “front” organization. 

it by the scores upon scores of 

aka ge lag hy: ype cd gna omg 
the Communists. 

In the eyes of rent sharks, the American 
Medical Association, the insurance companies, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, even the 
official of the AFL as expressed on dozens 
of problems could fall into the tegory of a 
“front for communism.” Rent Phare federal 
health insurance, expanded Social security, a 
— wage minimum, .a six-hour day; more 

eral housing, return to the W: ——— Act, im the 
words of the NAM “are the b ing blocks of 
communism.” 

The AFL and-CIO unions may feel secure 
from being called up to lie on the “bed. of 
McCarran” by a “Subversive Control Board” 
named by Truman. But what guarantee do they 
have for ‘adh He oge l in the future? 


ED OAILY EXCEPT SATURDAY 


PuBtisH 
 “Gae GUNDAY BY THE FREEDOM OF THE 


Daily Worker, New. York, Tuesday, October 17, 1950 


5 Cents for Steel 


- THE STEEL CORPORATIONS ARE CLEANING ° 
-UP these days. The so-called “peril” we are supposed to 


be in is a gold mine to the steel trust. War contracts have 
- been written to please the steel corporations. 

It is against this profit-swollen bunch of billionaires 
in U. S. Stee] that the CIO steel union leadership is going 
into negotiation for a badly needed wage f increase. 


LAST YEAR PHILIP MURRAY, steel union leader, 


bypassed the wage demands raised by the steel workers. 
Instead he came out with a feeble pension and insurance 
system. But this time.the profiteers’ raid on the food, 


rent, and clothing budget of the steel. workers’ families — 
| 


has been so raw—especially since that godsend to profit- 
eers, the hombing of Korean towns, villages and farms— 
that a substantial wage increase is an absolute necessity. 

Big locals like the Hammond, Ind. Inland plant, and 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube local are demanding not | 
Jess than a 25 cents an hour increase. They have dispatched — 
their wishes to the CIO union leadership. 


The steel trust is arrogant these days. After it is 


running the show at Washington, dictating foreign policy - 


and the huge pork barrel known as rearmament “against 
Commusism.” It will give the workers nothing which 
they will not fight for. At present, the negotiations are 
ee conducted in private and the workers don’t even 

know exactly what demands are being. put forward, or 
_how they can help to win them. 


If past experience means anything, good, loud, and 
united aétions down among membership will show the 


steel they can’t get away with peanut raises in- 
tended merely to hens the workers quiet. The steel work- 
ers’ families need that 25 cents an hour raise, and“should 
say so. To the degree that they speak up right now, to 
that degree will it be difficult for the Steel Corporation, to 
whittle down its offer, or for the union leadership to settle 
for less than the 20 cents. 


Tap-on-the-Wrist Opposition 


NOW THAT ELLIS ISLAND IS FILLING UP with 
indignant afscist and other totalitarians, the outcry 
against the McCarran Act is getting quite loud. The 
point is that the McCarran club aimed at “totalitarians” 
was never intended to touch a single hair on the head of 
a single fascist or Nazi or their collaborators. The preterise 


that this was so has worn so thin that.even the New York 


-~ Herald Tribune now feels that the McCarran dragnet 
ought to be modified a little so as not to give further in- 
convenience to any of our fascist friends and allies. 

"William Green and Philip Murray have also renewed 
their public criticism of this vile “thought control” brutal- 
ity which is being so clumsily “misinterpreted,” accor 2 
to its sponsors, by immigration officials. 


The fact is that the kind of summary detention which : 


has caused such a row when applied to visitors with fas- 
cist -backgrounds has been middle practiced against. anti- 
_ Fascists and anti-Nazis. No one 48 bothered to get sore 
about it. Was there any outcry in these quarters when 
Pablo - Picasso, the famous French painter, was forbidden 
~ to come here with—of all things!—a petition to Congress 
for world peace? 


But it remains a fact that while Green aiid Murray 
go on record against the McCarran Act, they have not 


ne Sas "5 9B of their unions to defeat those Congress- - 
sissies nisihed Son trend aude & Uaeiad. They have. ( 


not even made a pledge to repeal this Nazi act as a precon- 
conaanir labor's support for candidates in -acoacgee 


Praeger monger the-wrist opposition 
no genuine r he MoCaten tSwettlie i) 
aimed’ at the heart of every tradi 
t to’ think and speak. — ' 


tht whe  . 
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Communists Stress Role 


Of Industrial Workers 


By William Weinstone 
THE DECISIVE TASK of work among the industrial workers, 


in the big 


shops and factories, in order to root the Communist Party in the working class, made 
up a central part of the report of Gus Hall, national secretary of the Communist Party, 


to the September National Com- 
mittee's enlarged session. 

“In spite of ‘everything we 
have said or resolved,” declared 
Gus Hall, “concentration has not 
become the central feature of 
our work, and if anyone has any 
idea that under the new condi- 
tions we will not have to fight 
for a policy of a working class 
base, for a working class party, 
he is mistaken.” 


_ The reactionaries have always 
put up the stiffest bars against 
Communists and Communist 
organization in the 
Today they want to eliminate, 
b} lacklist and bar empluyment to 
Communists and militant work- 
ers on the pretense of defense 


against “subversion” and “espio- 


nage.” 

The real reason -is that the 
tes want-to weaken 
and undermine the unions in 
order to keep up their fabulous 
os rofits, and to have a free hand 
or their adventurous war policy, 
to move unhindered to fascism 
and to throw the burdens of their 
disastrous, insane policies on the 
backs of the _—— people. 


THE REACTIONARY plans 
of eliminating Communists and 


| militant trade unionists from the 
shops can be defeated, the Na- 
tional Committee meeting em-_ 


phasized, because it is not only 
undemocratic and unconstitu- 
tional, but against the best’ in- 
terests of the union rank and 


: file, and of the labor movement 


itself. 
But it can be done, the meet- 


.centers its attention on the sh 


and unions, and in the first place, 
on the workers in the mass pro- 


duction *industries, such as steel, 


auto, rubber, transportation, 
metal and electrical industries, 


shops. 


because, of all workers, those 
in the large plants are the strong: 
est, most militant, 

greatest weight and gor dion 


‘and are therefore best able to 


stimulate and carry forward: the 
whole labor movement in the 
fight for its own interests, for the 
interests of the people and of the 
nation. | 

The first rate im of 
rallying the shop workers is once 
again stressed by the struggle 
against the fascist gy, se Act. 


- THOUGH. the movement 
against the enactment of this 
law was extremely wide, due 
in the main to the activity. of 
the Be = other ~ 
gressive ‘forces, opposition 
was not sufficiently militant and 
united. It was limited chiefly to 
individual protest by means of 
resolutions, telegrams, etc. There 
were few mass meetings and 
united mass protests, such as 
demonstrations, citywide parades 
and the like. 

This weakness of unity and 
militancy was due to the paralyz- 
ing activities of the labor official- 
dom, whose policies helped the 
anti-Communist drive and who 
offered only paper opposition to 


Titical issues. ‘The National 
political meeting said that 
only by vastly, increasing their 
work in the shaps and unions, 
can Communists ively help 


terests, despite the treachery 
the labor ' officialdom.” Only if 
the Communists provide leader- 


ship, through their activities in 


and unions, can the 


work as a result of the anti- 
Communist drive and the Mc- 
Carran law. 


Communists, the National 
Committee meeting stressed, 
must explain the unconstitution- 
ality of the McCarran law, 
making use of Truman's state- 
ment in his phony veto message 
that “jt is thought control,” and 
get the workers to protect all 
militant fighters. At the same 
time, as Gus Hall said: 

“Our shop clubs have a very 
difficult task of safeguarding its 
members against company stool- 
pigeons, government agents and 
from tthe reactionary trade union 
officialdom. . . Our comrades 
in the shops must learn to sur- 
round themselves with the: most 
aflvanced elements i in their shops 
and trade unions. ‘Going: out on 
the limb’ so-called, without sup- 
port and in isolation trom the 
workers, is not giving teadership, 
and in’ present conditions can be 
very damaging.” | 

The ‘tneeting pointed out that 


in their work in the shops, Com- 


munists must seek to unite the 
workers for their daily economic 


: and political needs. But they 


must not limit themselves to that. 
Communists and especially Com- 
munist trade union leaders must 
educate the workers and explain 
the relation of the day-to-day 
economic and political issues to 
the actions Congress, _ the 
administration and capitalism 

. In that way, the 
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Words of Caution 


760. are vitally important but they 
include the lives, liberty and happiness of people, as 
threat to many more besides the immediate group, 
McWherty said. As time passes (and President Truman in his ' 
message remarked on the length of the proceedings, ) 
does not coincide with his 1948 campaign pledge to 


Jy!) we are inclined to take the Communist 


case,’ Justice Jackson's velvet gleve slipped a 
little. He spoke of “the short time it to 
end the litigation” and that “their s izati 
of an evil force in the world” must not 


: was rushing home te 
family, ing an evening in the 
and his young wife, Lil Gates; sponta another evenin 
and Henry Winston and seeing their beautiful tiny new- 
ter, whom Winny would not have seen if bail had been refused— 
makes gne realize keenly what prison means to these young families 
and those of the others—Hall, Green, Winter and Thompson. Young 
Gene Dennis, who keeps up such a brave front to help his mother 
while his Daddy is in prison—is a sad little boy at heart. 


t home of John Cates 
with Edna 
daugh- 


We are fighting not only. to knock out the Smith Act but to 


keep these eleven fighting leaders of the people out of prison, keep 
them writing, speaking, working, and with their families. I hope you 
are doing-the same. Let’s not get bogged down in legal 
fighting fer the Bill of Rights, which refers to the rights of people 
like these in every. paragraph. 
keer ty 

.IN NOT OPPOSING a review by the U. S. Supreme Court, the 
Dept. of Justice is undoubtedly: ted by the tremendous papular 
pressure against the Smith and McCarran Acts. World opinion was 
also- recognized as a powerful factor oy quce Jackson and by 
President Truman in his veto. But it may be true that the De- 


' partment of Justice is cocksure of victory and willing to take a 


chance with the court, hoping to get a decision upholding the Smith 
Act and sending the Communist leaders to prison. They would then 


talk. We're 


‘ 
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Honow Cliente: 
38| Chinese Art Exhibit — 


} 


(Continued from Page 4) 
eat a few, not just a class being taken on.a tour 
oY the teacher. You see hundreds and hundreds 
children coming in groups, in pairs, coming 
alone, coming with their nts. 

A bus stops outside the museum and several 
dozen soldiers walk in. But, asidé from those, 
you see any number of soldiers coming in smaller 
groups, alone, or with girl friends. 

I watched one husband and wife who came 
along with five of their children, ranging in ages 


i from about one year to 10. 


There isn't one guide or several going around 
the museum. There are dozens of them, each 
walking about with groups of 20 to 40 persons. 
They walk from picture to picture, statue to 
statue, and lecture about the art. The attention 
with which the people listen and the careful 
scrutiny they give the works of art is something 
to see. 


The Chinese art exhibit itself is most interest- 
ing. I viewed it in reverse, so to speak... First 
were several rooms devated to: pee and 
sculpture of the new China, wo ished in 
some cases just a few months ago. . There were 
scenes depicting the long march of 1934 and 


scenes of the victories in 1949. There's a striking 


picture of peasants visiting Mao Tse-tung. One 
canvas shows People’s Army men striking off the 
chains of political priséners at the iron gates of a 
jail that had been opened up. | 


CENTURIES APART 


Then we went back 2,000 and 3,000 years for 
the earliest examples of beautiful Chinese vases. 
Arranged by epochs, are centuries of Chiflese 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, bronze werk, handi- 
craft. . 

Perhaps the most distinctive art form:in the 
exhibit is the graphic works, ‘illustrations, litho- 
graphs, woodcuts, mary of them in bright and 


varied colors, depicting evetything from land re-... 


form to the reconstruction of Manchuria’s factor- 


ies. In the cartoons, Wall Street came off second - 
. best, as it has, of course, in -China as a whole. 


There were also numerous examples, of fine 
photography illustrating the new life that’s being 
born in that vast country. bgt ty 

Watching the Moscow people viewing this 


exhibition and their intense interest in the artistic 
achievements. of the Chinese people I fried to 
recall what kind of picture the ordinary Ameri- 
can gets of the Chinese people. The incredible 
Charlie Chan movies came to mind. And at+this 
moment -two fine Chinese feature films are show- 
ing in Moscow and a new documentary done by 
Soviet film producers of the Chinese victories 
has been previewed. : 

Digressing for a moment it’s worth pointing 


out that the Russians don’t only appreciate Chi- 
nese art and value the achievements of the Chi- 
nese revolution, but they also follow very closely 
the theoretical discussions about the political 
character of the developments in China. — 
For example, many people wrote to Pravda 
seeking a more explicit description-of the Chinese 
People’s Government in comparison, with the 
people’s democracies of Europe, | | 
Basing. themselves on the writings of Stalin 
and Mao Tse-tung, Pravda, and various maga- 
zines here have noted the difference between the 
Chinese state and that of the new democracies. 
While People’s Democracy in Europe has devel- 
oped as a form of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, and countries like Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
etc., are building socialism now,. that's still in 
the future for China. ‘Power is in the hands of 
workers, farmers, the lower middle class:and the 
national bourgeoisie in China, under the leader- 
_ of the wosking class. The ent is 
ii. faced with the’ great task of . ying the 
remains of feudalism. 3 3 : , 
’ not th . 
oup of social and political experts, 
art is the property of connois- 
seurs. You hear and see the’ world culture 
wherever you.are. Building communism for the 
Soviet people. means among other things that 
difference between mental and manual labor will 
disappear; that all will be workers, all will’ be 
Such theories are not pipe dreams when you 
observe the Soviet citizen as an omnivorous 
reader, as a perpetual student, as‘an active par- . 
ticipant in the arts, in music, painting, theater, 
opera, ballet, literature. | } 
A PIECE OF PAPER 


Some time ago I drove out to the Country 
not far from Moscow and went for a walk in fields 
and woods. Near a wheat field we noticed a 
piece of paper with some sort of drawing on it 
stuck up on the branch of a tree. We walked 


over and it turned out to be a sketch of Pushkin, 
“not quite a Rembrandt or Repin,: but recog-. 


nizable. I tried to, think of a drawing that.a farm 
lad or girl in Kansas might pin up on a tree... - . 
What becomes very evident ‘after a while is 
that the dissemination ‘of culture and art among — 
the millions is a very ordinary thing, it’s the way of . 
life under socialism. After all, who. else would 
go to- the Bolshoi (Grand) opera or ballet, or to 
the museums and theaters, if not workers and © 
farmers? There isn’t a capitalist among the peo- 
ple-here from the Pacific to the Baltic. And the 
artists and intellectuals, the managers, government . 
officials,-army officers, etc., are people who came 
from the factories and farms themselves. : 
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PACKARD FORCED TO HIRE 
2. NEGRO WOMEN WORKERS 


NEW LITERATURE... 


oes ‘hired to every several 

undred white workers hired. 

At the Ford Rouge — employ- 
ment gate, a sign is posted saying 
a hired. The UAW “| 


DETROIT, Oct. 16.—A smash- 
ing victory over discrimination in 
hiring of Negro women at the 
Packard Motor was won last week 
when two Negro women workers 
were hired, the first since World. 
War II. 

A special committee of UAW, 
Negro leaders in the shop, of all 
political beliefs, have joined to- 
gether to fight for: 

© Hising of Negro workers, men}q 
and women by the comapany with-| 
out discrimination at the employ-|Trestn 
tient office, esiaat |’ 

© Upgrading of Negro workers 
into better paying and cleaner jobs. 

® Demanding that in the com-/ 
‘ing local union elections a Negro} 


of 
“isl 


have the Smith Act to rély upon, regardless of what happens to the 
McCarran Act, or both ‘of them as a two-edged weapon to crucify 
the Bill of Rights. But to knock out either of these would be a body 
blow to the other—let us not forget that. 

yet ruled 


At the time I am writing, the Supreme Court has. 
on the motion for review.’ In al] probability, in view of the govern- 
ments concurrence, they ‘will grant it. But I'm not counting on an 
legal decisions any ‘more than ‘chickens, before they are hatched. 
I once saw two workers, my-friends Sacco and Vanzetti, whose inno- 
cence was known around the’ world, go to their deaths ir the elec- 
tric chair, because the “liberals” on the Supreme Court failed to act 
at the 11th hour. And another word of caution—the. granting of a 
review is no guarantee in itself of a favorable decision. “would 
be dimensions. 


hesitate to, address. the 


no women hi 
Employment Practices Committee 
makes no move to.conduct.an ex- 


FIGHTERS FOR PEACE 
by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn # 
 @ conte 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 
| IN KOREA? ary 


| by Richard Morris 5 een 
ESSAYS on LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY and MUSIC 1 
by A. A. Zhdaniov * 60 cents © 
available at all literature centers 


Workers Bookshop. 
50 East 13th Street 
New York 3, N. e: 


‘Louisville Dairy Workers Win Pay Hike _ 
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' Stassen’s posed 
‘with Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin. 


| ; 
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steel, lumber, plumbin 


 Arical equi t for 
_ pitals, “ee repeat and welfare 
services 


: 


City Planning-Commission mem-, 


bers, thrown completely. on the 
defensive by the unanswerabie 
challenge to the budgets priority 
for war-preparations instead of pub- 
lic j even forgot’ the m- 
selves to the point.of discussing the 
war dangers. 

Veteran reporters blinked in sur- 
prise—recalling how former Mayor 
O er threatened to eject speak- 
ers who raised the subject at pre- 
vious hearings — as Commission 
member Goodhue Livingston, Jr., 


| asked Mrs. Lillian Gates, legisla- 


tive secretary of the Communist 
Party, if she supported Harold 
self- meeting 
At another point Commission 
chairman Jerry Finkelstein asked 

candidate for mayor, if he 
of Paul L. Ross, American Labor 


opposed the program of the Tru-| 


man Administration. — 

Ross’ reply was blunt. “I am 
against the war policy of the gov- 
ernment,” he said. He charged the 
formal allocation of funds for 
schools, . hospitals, etc., was only 
“kidding the public,” since the 
commission knew funds would not 
be spent for such p ' 

Finkelstein lapsed into silence. 
Other speakers, notably Mrs. Rose 
Russell, legislative representative of 
the Teachers Union, blasted ‘the 
atombomb shelter program which 
has created an atmosphere of fear, 
hysteria, and nightmares among 
school children forced to drill and 
“hide under school desks” as a 
. af rogram” against A-bombs. 

Finkelstein, during Mrs.- Gates 
presentation, was forced to admit 
that “defense plans” influenced the 
school “construction program, and 


tentatively tried to defend the 


“prierity’ for steel; lumber and 
electrical equipment for war as an 
alibi for retarded building here. 
He and other Commission mem- 
bers listeend sullenly as the Com- 
munist leader declared: 

“We Communists are deeply con- 
cerned with -the defense of our 
country, its people, and especially 
its children. We fervently believe 
that World War III can be pre- 
vented . . . history has proved that 
rearmament is a preparation only 
for war, not peace. We believe fur- 
ther that American securi 
never be bought with the 


-.. ‘and welfare’ of our children. 


Schools, hospitals, libraries are not 
e€ ble. 


When the burst of applause’ sub- 
sided, Mrs. Gates on the 
ing Commission to live up 

ir responsibilities by joining 

leas of the people for 
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Dinew budget. Mrs. Gates castigated 


chairman Finkelstein’s statement 
that all items not connected with 
defense would have to be elimi- 
nated,as meaning “guns 
and hospitals.” It is in line with 
Truman’s budget which takes 70 
percent of the national income for 
war in Korea, atom and hydrogen 
bombs and fantastic war prepara- 
tions, she said. 

Responsibility for the 1951-52 
capital budget was placed on for- 
mer Mayor O'Dwyer and Gov. 
Dewey who joined hands in getting 
legislative approval of a $425 mil- 
lion luxury highway last winter 
while scuttling the $500 million 
bond issue for schools. 

The packed chamber applauded 
her exposure of the budget’s “de- 
fense” facade which hasn't a penny 
ir it for atom-bomb shelters and 
her charge that graft and corrup- 
tion “in practically every city de- 
partment” have stolen “additional 
millions available for the people's 
needs.” Mrs. Gates submitted to 
the Planning Commission a four- 
point program urging immediate 
Congressional action in November 
for school, hospital and health ap- 
propriations; a “genuine fight” for 
at least $750,000,000 in a state 
bond issue 
schools; increased assessments on 
big. business properties; and State 
Legislature approval of ‘a constitu- 
tional amendment raising the city’s 
borrowing power for capital proj- 
ects from 10 to 12 percent. —- 

The picture on city school”con- 
struction as presented by the cap- 
ital budget is this: Of the $169.- 
924,000 requested by the Board 


$71,455,000 which is sufficient for 
only 20 days of the 43 new schools 
urged by the Board. The school 
body sought $65,000,000 for 
1951 site acquisitions but received 
only $6,700,000 and of $1,400,000 
requested for playgrounds the 
Planning Commission allocated 
jast $700,000. | 

It was this war-minded budget 
cutting that brought down the 
wrath of progressive organizations 
and parents on the Commission’s 
head. Even Charles J. Bensley, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Buildings and Sites of the Board of 
Education, was forced to reject the 
inadequate school appropiration. 

Bensley pointed out that unless 
an additional $40,000,000 were 
granted for school sites to meet 
the seating demands for a quarter- 
million children by 1956 “we won't 
have single sessions, we won't. have 
double . sessions, we wont even 
have triple sessions.” 

Mrs. Rose Russell, legislative 


of the Board of Education as in- 
‘consistegt. with its “stalling” and 
“phony doubletalk” since 1946 
when the union warned that -post- 
war school construction required 
immediate planning on city, state 


J and federal levels. 


n® schools | 


for, construction of. 


of Education the CPC provided 


well as prohibition of- Commas 


our country. 
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editors: from 


“Suppression,” it says, is a word “with which 
U. S. should never become associated.” 

Needless to say; the magazine 
considerable share of redbaiting in declaring its 


‘did its own 


el one 
in Latin 


_Though it hastened to assure its readers that 


position. It said that. “Communists, wherever it “doesn't like the Communists any more than 


they may spring from, may be agents of a forei 
same time posing as something 

And it char 

liberately” precipitated 


power at 
Rodriguez 
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Teacher 


(Continued from Page 2) 
interest in the child developed the 
child’s self-reliance. 

Other Harlem mothers who tes- 
tified for the accused teacher 
were: re 

Mrs. Ida Jackson, 64 W. 116 
St.: “Miss Citron is a fine. out- 
standing woman. She was always 
ready to give a hand after school 
hours. She was known all over 


‘Harlem. and never needed. an es- 


cort to walk on the streets even 
at 2 oclock in the morning.” 


Mrs. Imogén Ellis, 101 W. 115 
St.: “I have great regard for Miss 
Citron because my bay was im her 
class. She is well respected. by all 
the parents I talk to. 


Mrs. Pearl Messia, 14 W. 117 
St., president of PS 184 Parents- 
Siachies Association for four years. 
“She has a wonderful character . . . 
everybody loves Alice Citron.” 


Mrs. Rose Gallant, 120 W. 116 
St.: “She was very inspiring. She 
helped my younger daughters 
poetic talents. The Negro people 
are so oppressed. We weer for- 
tunate to have a person like Miss 
Citron in our neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Helen Foy, 64 W. 119 St.: 
“I have a boy who wag very ‘slow. 
She bought books for: him and 
came to our house and helped him. 
He has improved and is in Junior 
High School now.” 

Mrs. Mildre’’ Mathews, 54 W. 
118th St.: “We are very shocked | 
that Miss Citron was dismissed 
from the school. We have lost a 
great friend.” | 

Mrs. Grace White> “Miss Citron 
bought books with her own money 
to help my children.” 

Mrs. Hettie Johnson, 1788 Lenox 
Av2>.: “I have eight children and 
they all know Miss Citron. I wish 
we * 4 more teachers like Miss 
Citron. She is so much needed in 
our neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Agnes Doe, 50 E. 117th 
St., chairman of the Harlem Coun- 
cil for Education: “I know Alice 
asa feal, true friend of the people 
of Harlem, especially the parents 
of Harlem.” s 

More Harlem mothers were in 
the trial room, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn; ready to offer testimony 
on behalf of the accused teacher. 
But the trial examiner cut off the 


‘defense and* would hear no more 


character -witnesses after the 10th 
mother testified. 


Abraham Gold testified he has 

been principal at PS 184 for seven 
years. 
“I rate her as an excellent teach- 
er, Gold declared, under direct 
examination of Defense Attorney 
Jones. 

He said Miss Citron’s community 
activity had actually “brought the 
community to the school.” 

Assistant Corporation Counsel 


Michael Castaldi questioned. Gold | 


the teacher's 
would not be 


concernin 
But Gol 


closel 
record. 
moved. 

“She is an outstandin 
and a morale builder,” - 
cluded. 


teacher 
Id con- 


| 
Summing up the case for the 


defense, Attorney Jones told the 


Trial: Examiner that’ Miss Citron 


is the “kind of a person the school 
system needs today.” 
‘Trial Examiner Kiendl debated 
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that 


those who framed the Internal Security Act of 
1950,” it can foresee the threat to itself, to all 
i journals in the country, if the 
inci- - tration policy is continued. 


present adminis- 


‘sites ‘V4 rehe s 


Colorado 


(Continued from Page 3) 
man of the Associated Students and 
said the refusal to sign was a_per- 
sonal and not an official action. He 
said his own reasons for not signing 
were: 

._ © “IT think the scroll is a rather 
clumsy restatément of the concepts 
of freedom and the dignity of the 
individuals which f hold very dear, 
and which are well set forth in the 
bill of rights, I felt that if I signed 


(Continued from Page 3) 
revise the UN charter, he should 
do so by the normal provisions of 
a constitutional convention, as pro- 
vided by the charter itself. -— —_. 

He argued against the, idea that 
emergency sessions of the Assembly 
to deal with aggression was a 
procedural matter and hence did _ 
not require unanimity of the great 
powers. He called this question 
very .basic to the function of the ° 


the scroll it would imply that ] now| UN 


believe in those concepts, but didn’t 
before.” 


_@ *T object to the social coer- 
cion which implies that one- should 
sign the scroll.” 


Christiansen. said he had been 
asked to. sign the document, but 
no threats had been made against 
him because of his refusal to do so. 


However, reports are that threat- 
ening calls have. been made to stu- 
dents who refused to sign: 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman 
of ‘the Crusade Committee, and 
the man who will go down in his- 
tory for his freedom crusade for 


‘Ilse Koch, “Bitch of Buchenwald” 


said yesterday that his group was 
receiving the wholehearted sup- 
port of the press. ; 


Viet Nam 
(Continued from Page 3) 


loosely organized. guerilla bands, 
about 30,000 troops, of whom Ho 


\ 


said, 10,000 are women, have taken | 


part in the month-old campaign in 
the north. 

Ho congratulated the troops 
taking part in the campaign, - 
cially the “10,000 women” a ne 
he said, valiantly aided the cause 
by repairing highways and trans- 
porting ammunition. 

However, he warned that the 
liberation army still faced obstacles 
in their fight to “annihilate the 
French colonialists and- oppose 
American interventionists.” 

French intelligence sources said 
Ho's radio communications . were 
excellent. and that he 
artillery—some believed to have 
been made in America—and anti- 
aircraft guns. - 


Faris El Khoury, of Syria, for- 
mally moved the dropping. of this: 
anti-Security Council loophesté trom 
the Dulles :plan as the USSR had 
also done,; But. it appeared’ likely 
that this defense of the charter 
would be overridden by the ma- 
jority. The debate continues to- 
morrow on the revised “seven- 
nation” plan, point by. point. 

Meanwhile, in the UN Economic 
and Social Council a Soviet pro- 
posal to allow participatiog of both 
North and South Korea in a pro- 
posed commission to study the 
question of relief for the war-torn 
peninsula was defeated. This was 
beaten by 14 to 3,- with: India 
abstaining. | 

The Council then rejected. a 
move to invite only the representa- 
tives of Syngman Rhee’s regime, 
with four in favor, one opposed 
and 18 abstentions, thus indicating 
the low standing of the South 
Korean Puppets here. 

When the committee chairman 
proposed seven nations to form the 

y commission on relief for 
Korea, and nominated. the USSR, 
along with the United States, In- 
dia, Belgium, Australia, Pakistan 
and Chile, the Soviet delegate said 
he did not have instructions at this 
moment as to whether he could 
accept or-reject. the nomination. 
The matter was deferred until the 
next meeting. 

The Soviets, it will be recalled, 
opposed the basic resolution on 
Korea, under which the Economic 
and Social Council is supposed to 
‘plan the rehabilitation program. 
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The following is the text of the cablegram by Pak Hen En, 
Foreign Minister of the Korean People’s Democratic Republic, to 
the presidents of the United Nations General Assembly and Security 
Council, quoting secret documents of Syngman Rhee seized in 


Seoul. The documents reveal the Rhee group’s long-renge plans for ~ 


the invasion of North Korea, 


(Continued from Yesterday) 

In a letter of Nov. 3, 1949 to Syngman Rhee, Cho Bion Ok re- 
turns to the subject of Syngman Rhee’s letter to Oliver, and writes 
as follows: | 

EXHIBIT ‘D’ | 
Nov. 3, 1949. 
FROM: Cho Bion Ok 


TO: Syngman Rhee 


“I am absolutely convinced that Korea can be uni- 
fied only. by utilizing the sovereign power of our Gov- 
ernment. Any policy of compromise or conference is 
out of the question. . . . The cold war cannot continue 
indefinitely. All: these world problems are insoluable 
without a third world war. Our unification plan must 
be adapted to the development of the international sit- 
uation as a whole. Meanwhile, the most important 
task of the Government is to increase our military and 
economic preparedness.” 

At a press-conference held on Dec. 30, 1949, Syngman Rhee 
made the following plain statements: : 


EXHIBIT ‘EF’ 


“In the new year we shall all strive as one man to 
_ regain the lost territory. Up to now, in view of the in- 
ternational situation, we have pursued a peaceful policy 
corresponding to the peaceful policy of the United 
States and the United Nations. We must remember, 
however, that in the new year, in accordance with the 
changed intemational situation, it is our duty to unify 
Southern and Northern Korea by our own strength.” 
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Hie | \ieteniin sok: Mstare 
Korea was thus already decided 


in ‘1949, and the preparations tor 


the campaign against the North 
were regarded as the primary 
task of the South Korean “gov- 
ernment.” All that remained 
Se ee 
tack. 


American officials and military 


eg in Korea bent all theit 
orts 


preparations for war. In order 
to’ secure the rear, the state of 
which caused the Americans and 


towards hastening the. 


the followers of Syngman Rhee 
great anxiety, 

ures of unpre 

were taken against the o- 
cratic movement and its .mem- 
bers. These measures were put 
into effect under the direct or- 
ders of American 
Towards the end of July, 1949, 
for exagpple, Mr. Muccio, Am- 
bassador of the United States, 
summoned General Roberts. and 
General Page and the ministers 
Sin Sen Mo, Kwon Syn Er and 
Kim I Sek and issued the fol- 


—@ lowing instructions: 


EXHIBIT ‘F 


July, 1949. 


BY: John J. Muccio, U. S. ‘Ambassador to Syngman 


Rhee's government. 


TO: Gens. Roberts and Page, South Korean Ministers 


= sin Sen 


Mo, Kwon Syn Er and Kim I Sek. 


INSTRUCTIONS 

’ During the months of July and August large-scale 
preparations are to be made for the campaieon against 
the North. Consistent measures must be taken to pre- 
vent internal disorders; mass arrests of anti-government 
elements and members of the South Korean Labor 
Party must be made and strict observance‘of the State 
Security Law ensured. I am confident that you will 
do everything necessary to carry out these arrests.” . 


Many thousands of South Ko- 
reans whose only “crime” was 
that they had expressed disap- 
proval of the terrorist Syngman 
Rhee regime and desired the 
peaceful - unification of _ their 
country were thrown into rison, 
tortured and shot. Particular at- 
tention was devoted to the sup- 
pression of the partisan move- 
ment, the South Korean peo- 
ples reply to the cruel oppres- 
sien of the Syngman Rhee gov- 
ernment. A ing to a state- 
ment by Kim. I Sek, Gen. Rob- 
erts, the head of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Mission, personally elabor- 
ated the plan and directed op- 
erations for the suppression of 
the National Partisan Move- 
ment. 

Under his orders, in the areas 
where the partisans operated., 
450,000 homesteaders. belonging 
to peaceful inhabitants suspected 
of giving aid to the partisans, or 
simply of complicity with them, 
were burnt down and laid waste. 

As a result of these draconic 


| measures luindivblle of Giseieiaal 


le were left homeless and 
means of subsistence. 


| Masses of innocent people were 
| brutally exterminated by the 


henchmen of Snygman Rhee 
with the sole purp@: of ter- 


o> 


aa) 


rorizmmg the. e and sup- 
oe their will to fight for 
om. 

The Americans and the- fol- 
lowers of Syngman Rhee made 
efforts te dispose of the par- 
tisans at costs. by February 
or March, I 
their hands for the invasion’ of 
North Korea. 

In conformity with the plan 
for the invasion of the North the 
training of the South Korean 
army was accelerated, airfields 
were built and the South Ko- 
rean ports placed on a war 
footing in order to enable the 
U. S. air naval and land forces 
to launch military operations on 
Korean territory at any moment. 
The ‘training of the South Ko- 


_ rean army was directed by the 


U. S. Military Mission in Seoul. 
The Syngman Rhee government 
readily offered the Seuth Ko- 
rean ports for use as American 
naval bases, and the former Jap- 
anese naval base at Chinghae 
was secretly transformed: inte 
the principal American naval 
base. After the visit by American 
warships to South Korea, Bon Ii 
Son, chief of the naval staff of 
South Korea, wrote on July, 
18, 1949 to Admiral Radford, 
the commander of the U. S. Pa- 
cific Fleet, as follows: 


EXHIBIT ‘C’ 


July 18, 1949. 


FROM: Bon II Son, Chief of Naval Staff, South Korea 


| TO: Admiral ‘Radford, Commander, U.S. Pacific Fleet 


“We shall be happy to offer certain of our ports, 
including Inchon, Pusan, Yosu, Mogpho and the naval 
base of Chinghae, for use as temporary bases by any 


unit belonging to a fleet under 
(Continued Tomorrow) 


command. 


, m- order to- free 


| 
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TELEPHONE TRUST GOUGES 
WORKERS AND CONSUMERS 


The American Telephone & Telegra 
its patrons and workers alike. It is one -§ 
both among the monopo 


lies, 


Co. (AT&T}, gouges 
the worst excloiters of 


It has been bitterly fighting unionization of, its empl and 
the demand for even the: smaliest raise. On the other usd tee aft 
filiated Bell Telephone companies have been bombarding the public 
utility commissions of the various states for permission to raise its 


The Wall Street Journal of Oct. 101 


the earnings of three 


of these affiliates for the first eight months of this year, with a com- 


parison for the same 
tions for federal taxes. 


Co 


{llinois Bell Telephone 
New York Telephone Ce aga 
42, Southwest Bell: 


a8i 25685 


period in 1949. The net income is 


$15,787,446 
.. 28,113,452 


1950 


i949 
$ 6,260,449 
15,496,789 
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tatives. 
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~ ticket 


DECLINING IN THE FAR EAST | | 
Hollywood films are in a decline in the Far East, Edward F. 
O’Connor, Metro’s Far East manager told the press last week. He 
indicated that this was due ‘argely to the advance of the anti-im- 
perialist forces throughout Asia. ) : 
“Perhaps the primary factor affecting grosses is the fact that 
eight countries in Orient changed their form of government in 
the last few years.” 
O'Connor said India’s box-office “declined” following with- 
— of British troops shortly after the war “but attendance is now 
tter.” 
Unrest in Burma “prevented (Hollywood) films from being 
- shown in many spots with the exception of Ran 
goon and one or two other large-cities.” 
Business in Malaya “nosedived” following 
curfews im after “communist uprisings” but 
continues “brisk” in Singapore, Penang and some 
other big cities. 
; Box office grosses are “fair” in French Indo 
China despite “occasional bombs.” 
| But business declined about 30 percent in 
the Philippines this year. Is it because the libera- 
tion movement led by the Hukbalahaps is catch- 
ing on? 
_. Formosa’s movie prospects. are “improving” 
" *said O'Conner. 4 : 
He had nothing to say about the elimination of the market 
for American films in the People’s Republic of China: 
o © o 


MOVIE ATTENDANCE is up 30 percent in Mexico due prin- 
cipally to the growing new audience for Mexican films .. . Cana- 
censors 
Metro's Quo Vadis will run moré than three hours when finished 
» . » New chain of Texas restaurants features free movies’. . . Whit- 
aker_ Chambers peddling his anti-Communist story The Little 
Pumpkin to the movies . . . Gabriel Pascal producing Shaw’s_Doc- 
tor Dilemma in England next year with Deborah Kerr as star... 


Milton Sperling making Sir Walter Scott’s Guy Mannering at War- | | 


ners in ‘51 . . . Mack Sennett completed his novel Don’t Step ‘on 

My Dreams for Doubleday . . . MGM's coming baseball film An- 

gels in the Outfield combines religion and sports. Spencer Tracy is 

cast as a “Leo Durocher” type manager whose team climbs out of 

the cellar to win the pennant with the aid of a miracle. Father R. F. 

Grady authored the story. 
, 7 


Letter from a Reader 
H. P. WRITES: i 
Dear Dave, | 
Will you please tell me why comedians Martin and Lewis got 
hell fromthe movie companies for lampooning Hollywood on a 
television broadcast but no one said beans to for doing vir- 


tually the same gags about the movies in Irma Gees West..In the - 


movie Martin appears as a gangling, moronic youth who is seduced 
by the eashier into buying a for a movie. The cashier, to trap 
this customer stops at nothing. Seductively, a la Mae West, she 
ogles and sways in the best strip-tease fashion. Triumphantly she 
sells him a ticket. The manager personally escorts his victim to the 
er. Upon their approach, an usher, fully in the throes ot 
madness induced by the thunderous silence of an empty theatre, 
raves, contorts and distorts. He is acting out the Fall of the House 
of Usher. Then there's the popcorn eating routine as Lewis is finally 
seated. Here by watching his face and gestures, one realizes the 
inanities. of Hollywood productions.” So Lewis gets in a few well- 


| Signor Uboldi, who is La Scala’s 


cracking down on Hollywood crime and horror... | 


LONDON. — Practically every 
member of the world-famous La 


ces in London’s Covent Gat~ 


turo Uboldi, chairman of La Scala 
Workers’ Committee, said yester- 
day. “Our theatre was badly dam- 
aged by bombs on Milan, Like 
everything else good in the world, 
La Scala needs peace.” : 


chief electrician, told me how this 
great company ensures that its art 
is within the reach of Milan’s in- 
dustrial workers, and the land 
workers of the surrounding coun- 
tryside, , | 

The custom is that each opera 
is given four performances, one of 
which is for the people who can’t 
afford the usual prices. 

Tickets are given to the Milan 
trades council, which | allocates, 
them to workers’ committees and 
cultural clubs for distribution. 


During the season, which lasts 


there are six performances a week 
in the Teatro alla Scala, which 
holds 3,600 people. 

The proportion of “popular” per- 
formances has been increased every 


~ 


ba 


year since the war. Yet there are 
still not nearly enough tickets for 
all the workers who want them, 
and La Scala’s Council of Admin- 
istration is trying to work out ways 
of providing more. | 

The administration, 
partly elected and partly appointed 
by the Milan City Council, consists 
of 50 men and women, including 
the Mayor of Milan. : 

La ‘Scala’s orchestra and workers 
elect a joint spokesman to repre- 
sent them on the administration. 

Funds to carry forward and ‘ex- 
pand the company’s tremendous 
contribution to the musical life of 


from Christmas to the end of May, |- 


Enea casi Ted Tinsley Says| 

-\to packed and wildly enthusiastio!®._ a8 Y tT I 
a : . y : H ‘ roe ' ‘3 = wa : @ Ay | "PA as | 
den, has signed the World Peace ea ae 
| Petition. : ) 
“We know what war means,” Ar-| 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


WITH EACH passing day I am increasingly impressed with the 
tremendous opportunities for advancement which capitalism offers 
the people. There is no field of endeavor, unless it be honest work; 
in which the chances. for advancement are not magnificent. It 
depends upon individual initiative. : | 

Those who work hard, sacrifice and show talent, may even -be: 
kissed by Louella Parsons in front of cameramen. A newspaper 
recently devoted a full page to pictures of Louella Parsons at 
work. One picture showed ‘her with her arm around- Rudolph 
Valentino’s neck. In another she was dancing the Charleston with 
Kirk Douglas, who had his arm around her waist. In a third she- 
was getting kissed, by Ezio Pinza. In the fourth she was seen 
playing Canasta with her husband. The husband, you see, is 
not the property of any movie company. . 

Now you take_a fellow like Ezio Pinza. Not long ago he was 
nothing but an opera singer. Today he is successful. His face is 
being used in a national campaign to convince middle-aged men 
that they are still devastating in an adolescent sort of way. Pinza 
is so busy kissing for the camera that I.do not suppose he finds 
much time for singing any more. So great is his success that he 
has finally endorsed a beer! Why should anyone want a copy of 
“Who's Who” when you can get a file of beer ads more cheaply? 


I MENTION all this because a glorious opportunity for suc- 
cess is now opening up for young women. This opportunity will 
come to the winner of a contest, run by the Capitol Theatre, called 


“A Life of Her Own” Model Contest. -The assumption is that mest 


girls are leading somebody else’s life. 

To achieve this life of your own, all you need do is show 
enough initiative to look like Lana Turnerf. That's all! Just *send 
ina phote of yourself, listing your age, height, weight, bust and 
hip measurements. if you look enought like Lana you can 
go to a Hollywood model school for free! 


HOW CAN there be progress without such incentives? 

The same thing goes on in the labor movement. Take a fellow 
like Walter Reuther. He’s leading a life of his own now. And 
how does he do it? By careful training, by watching his diet, his 
hips and his mind. Now he has succeeded. in looking so much 
like Wilson of General Motors that GM signs all sorts of contracts 
with him: that the corporation wouldn't possibly sign with other 
men who had more working class measurements. 

There’s a national contest now going on for those who have 
a mind like J. Edgar Hoover's own. Just send in a photograph of 
your mind, wrapped in a garbage can, and if its enough like 
Hoover's you may find yourself receiving $25 a day plus expenses 
for testifying as a full-time government witness. Who says that 
capitalism doesn’t offer opportunity. 

I am launching my own contest for Lana Turner. If she sends 
me her measurements and photograph, and if shé looks like me, 
I will promise to go to at least three movies this year. 
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Fall Dance at the Penthouse Ball- 


Theatre Notes 


People’s‘ Drama ‘will sponsor a 


room, 13 Astor Place, on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 21. | 

Manzie Johnson’s Orchestra will 
be on stage from 8:30 p.m. ‘to 


early morning. Broadway perform- : 
ers will join the party from 11 p.m. 
for a gala All-Star Variety Show. |= 
Tickets are $1:20 in’advance and 
$1.50 at the door. They are avail-' 


placed jibes at Hollywood. But why—why all the fuss about televi- 
sion stars kidding the movies—when a picture like Irma Goes West 
does it without causing a furore? 


‘Italy and of the whole world come 
from the Italian government and 
the City Council. 
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j/Town Hall, Saturday evening, Oct. 
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author of a forthcoming biography 


Memorial Concert 


For Bela Bartok 


Distin istin guished figures in music, 
art and letters are the sponsors of 
a memorial concert to be held at 


21, to commemorate the fifth an- 


niversary of the passing. of Bela 
Bartok, Hungarian compeser, felk- 


of the Magyar maestro. 


discuss the life and influence of 
Bartok in America. . 

“In announcing: the Bartok Me- 
morial Con¢ert, Louis Rittenberg 
points out that in America, “whose 
oil enfolds Bartok’s mortal remains, 
we have special reasons for cherish- 
ing his memory. -It was in the 


iS! United States that Bartok t 


some of his most enduring works, 
such asthe Violin Sonata for 
Menuhin, the Concerto Grosso for 
Koussevitzky, the Viola Concerto 
for Primtose and his final Piano 
Concerto—for. Ditta Bartok, his 
widow who now lives in Budapest. 


|Here too he devoted himself un- 


y to the Parry collection 
of folk music recordings, the re- 
sults of which are ee 

; in thi 


Three years ago La Scala started 
its own school for young singers. 
The yearly auditions bring aspir- 
ants from every corner Italy. 
The lucky ones remain in Milan, 
their living expenses and tuition 
free. ) 

“There are about 40 of them 
now, living in boarding houses; but 
we hope to buy our own villa and 
make it into La Scala college,” 
Signor Uboldi said. 

One of the girl students has 
graduated to a part in the “Elixir 
of Love,” the Donizetti opera put 
on by La Scala in London. 

Always on the lookout for wa 
of encouraging and developing t 
love of music, the co is Fold. 
ing its first course on 
music this autumn. ear 

Its own professors and maestr 
will be the lecturers. Admission 
will be free. | : 


Equity Library | 
Theatre Casting 


varian|Hedda Gabler 


ity Library Theatre will cast 
a aac uedaotan of the season 
at Lenox Hill Playhouse, 331 E. 70 
St., tonight (Tuesday), Wednes- 


.|}day and Thursday, from 6-10 p.m.| 
{The play is Henrik Ibsen’s Hedda]. ° 
|Gabler, with Fran Carlon cast to} 


Casey 


production, 


istory of 


able at Pedple’s Drama, 6 ‘Fifth 


St. Bookfair. 

Proceeds from the dance will 
help to finance the new People’s 
Drama production of Nat Turner, 
with Frank Silvera, scheduled to 
open .off Broadway in late No- 


vember. 
© ° oe 


Mildred Dunnock, who played 
the wife in Death of a Salesman, 
has been engaged for a leading 
role in. The Summer House,’ the 
tentative title of the new Victor 
Wolfson play which T. Edward 
Hambleton will present on Broad- 
way during the week of Nov. 20, 
at the Biltmore Theatre, for which 


: 
: 


Ave., OR 3-2728, and at the 44th ‘m= 


tion.. Monty Woolley is the nar- 
rator. Claude Dauphin is heard 
singing three French folk songs. 
The film. has an erie! musical 
score by Guy Bernard. * 

Paris 1900 was produced from 
over 700 films of the period held in 
public and’ private «collections. It 
took.two years to make. 


LAST WEEK 


THE HAMMER 


a new play by 
HOWARD FAST 
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~_. One Winner, Tech Gish, Is Repeater from Last Yr. 


mae: | triple tie for first! Three readers clicked on 16 of the 20 games to win 
the first chapter of 1950's big Daily Worker Pickem Derby. Eight more 
sharpshooters came in with 15 right, 16 entries clicked on 14 and from there 


it-goes into the big numbers, all the way down to our first®, 


booby prize winner with seven right. The three winners, 
LOWELL E. WILLIS of Kansas City, F. O FLAHERTY of 
New York and TECH GISH of Brooklyn. Proving that there's 
more than luck to this business of picking-the grid winners, 


Tech Gish became a winner for® 


the-second time.in two years. Last 
year he won. the first week's Derby 
all by himself, and though he never 
“could repeat, made the honorable 
mentions several other times. 

Mr. Perry went wrong only on 
the Wake Forest upset over North 
Carolina and the victories of Col- 
gate over Holy Cross. Syracuse 
over Penn State and Temple over 
Rutgers. Interestingly, he was one 
of the very few contestants, and 
only one of the winners, to pick 
the Colorado upset over Nebraska, 
a game which tripped 99 percent 
of the contestants. Perhaps the fact 
that Kansas City is out in that di- 
BHF has something to do with 
t. 


Oo 
muffed on Colorado and picked 


Navy to upset Princeton. Among 


the pre-game underdogs he suc- 


backed were Syracuse, 


cessfully 
Rutgers and Oklahoma. 


-_~ 


Gish muffed on, the wins of 


Colorado, Wake Forest, Colgate 
and Syracuse. He followed form 
pretty closely throughout, except 
to give the correct shading to nom- 
inal underdogs Rutgers and Okla- 

Most of the contest entries, as 
_ relatéd, went wrong on Colorado- 
Nebraska, the winners being a two 
touchdown ‘favorite. Next biggest 
reader-upsetter was Wake Forest 
over North Carolina. though some 
had it right. After that we had to 
draw a lot of lines through the trio 
of mild upsets in which underdogs 
Colgate,'. Rutgers and Syracuse 


"Flaherty also went wrong on 
North Carolina. and Holy .Cross, 


| 


won. Many;readers gambled with 


Minnesota over Northwestern, a 
lot of New Yorkers went for Col- 
umbia over Yale, there were quite 
a few for Dartmouth over Penn 
and Mississippi State over Georgia. 


Ak ‘Saw Wiced ‘Tolane ‘ever’ Notre 


Dame, which almost came off. In- 
terestingly, most readers stuck with 
Oklahoma's unbeaten string despite 
the fact that Texas was favored. 
Sad to relate, almost nobody, in- 
cluding CCNY students, picked 
City to beat Hamilton, and look 
how close City camel 


THE RUNNERS-UP with fif- 
teen right: Wolger Johnson and 
E. A. Johnson of Roxbury, Mass. 
(not with the same picks); Car! 
Schiffman of New York; Frances 
Horowitz of the Bronx, “Brooklyn 
College Fred” of Brooklyn, George 
Beaver‘ of Easton, Pa., Hal H. of 
New York and Tom Buchanan of 
Washington, ~-D. C. (The latter. 
from his comparative southern 
vantage point, tabbed Wake For- 
est’s upset over Cafolina. Mr. 
Beaver of Easton was right on the 
three games involving Pennsylvania 
teams, picking Penn to win, Penn 
State and Temple to lose.) 


THE THIRD PLACERS with 
fourteen right: Joe Rhine of Phila- 
delphia, Stephen Kanner of Brook- 
lyn, Paul Dormont of New York, 
Sylvia Gordon of Brooklyn, Paul 
Friedman of New York, George 
Corrado of New York, Dr. S., 2 
dentist of New York, Bobby. Sis- 
kind of the Bronx, “Lucky Sid M” 
of Chicago, M. Michaelson of Chi- 
cago, Bertrand Pogrebin of Roose- 
velt, N. J., MacGolden of Brook- 
lyn, Harry and Frieda Levin of th 


Try Again! 


Here are the simple rules for 
entering the Daily Worker Pick- 


— 
° 


ronx with identical coupons, 
Roosevelt Watson of New York, 
Joe Weiss of New York. 

Dr. S. appended a nice note 
about the sports page and said 
“without the Daily Worker I 
couldn’t start the day's reading.” 
Thank, doc. (A-.note doesn’t hel 
a coupon’s score. Doctor S. still 
had to pick fifteer right to make 
the grade, but of ‘course, all letters 
and opinions are welcomed). 


THOUGH IT WAS pretty fair 
picking for this early in the sea- 
son, and ought to win mention on 
a week when the sports ed, géts 
eleven right, there were simply 


f fi ge 
TOMORROW 
Looking over the list of 
20 Pickem games coming up 
this. Saturday. 


ene AB | 


too many readers in the thirteen 
right category to print, so well 


three finishers today. . 

Except of course for the weekly 
booby prive award. Fred, of the 
Bronx, managed to pick only seven 
right and thus becomes our first 
champ in reverse of the 1950 
Derby. Anyhow, he should rate the 
thanks of two others who had 
eight right, whose names we don’t 
now have to mention, one from 
Brooklyn and one from Paterson. 

That's it, Ready for the second 
big week? Start studying those 
games, or dash them off in a mo- 
ment of inspiration if that’s your 
technique. Remember, one week's 
chump can be the next week's 
champ. (And vice versa). And if 
you haven't tried it-yet, you'll find 
it's léts of fun. Come on in, check 
off your results as you listen to the 
scores on Saturday, and who 
-knows,. maybe you too can win 
fame as an ‘expert! .. . RODNEY. 


Dyer ‘Quits’ as 
Card Manager 


St. LOUIS, Oct. 16 (UP).—Eddie 
Dyer, manager of the 1946 World 


lby leste 


have to confine it to the one-two-| . 
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Thoughts on Color TV—And Eddie ‘Dyer 


ASSUMING THAT COLOR TELEVISION will cient: Sak 


in sooner or later, how. will it affect sports reception? 
Mostly it'll be all to the good: Basketball will probably re- 
ceive the biggest pickup for the video fans, This fast mov- 
ing game depends a lot for intelligent following (and 
execution) of its pass patterns on ready identification of 
the opposing teams, which is why uniforms are always 
sharply contrasting. Color reception -will help. 

Baseball will pick up a little in detail, with the grass 
part of the infield contrasted more sharply to the skin 
part, but unless there are sudden and dramatic improve- 
ments in television, this is one game which cannot be satis- 
factofily encompassed on a screen. 

‘I wonder about boxing. I’ve been told by video own- 
ers after a particularly bloody bout that you can't see the 
blood, nor the cut eyes that show up so starkly in the actual 
arenas. Some of the goriest of the fights are these at the 
small clubs which are televised most. It ain’t a’going to 


| be pretty! Not that prize fighting ever was. But youd 


be surprised at the difference when: you see red blood as 
red blood. : , 

Football televising will improve somewhat with a color 
process, not only in helping fast identification as between 
the two teams, but in giving more life to the toneless look- 
ing crowds the camera now occasionally brings in. While 
football is far more effectively teleyised than baseball, it 
is still a long way from being there. You do see the close 
up play. manipulation in the backfield, and some of the 
blocking, but ause of the camera's limit, you're never 
sure whether a guy who gets through the line is in the clear 
or not, until hes met by a defender who comes into the 
picture suddenly. 

Another thought. With seven million television sets 


-in operation, there are apt to be more parents growing 


dubious about letting their son play football. To- hear 
vaguely that it's a rough game is one thing. To sit in 
your parlor and watch these guys crashed to earth by 
three -hurtling 200 pounders, with someone else piling 
onto the head to make sure, is something else. So that's 
football, many a startled mother is probably exclaiming, 
not for my son, I thought it was catching and kicking a 
ball like they do in the streets! 

ANOTHER THING the close up television camera 
brings home, something I've been hipped about for years, 
is the way unnecessary piling onto a prone ball carricr is 
permitted. There is a rule, and an excellent one, dis- 
tinguishing the college game from thé pro. It says simply 
that when a ball carrier's knee hits the ground the m ¥e 
is over. So why do the refs permit the superflous; slam-ons 
which cause as many injuries as any single factor? Are they 
told to fuzz over this rule so as to keep the game rougher? 
If not, why isnt the rule strictly upheld? : 


AND TO SWITCH from these rather disjointed 
thoughts on television and-sports to a news item. which 
just came in, how about Card manager Eddie Dyer getting... 
the polite bounce—(he was permitted to.call a press con- 
ference and “resign”). Here’s a manager who won the 
pennant his first year in ‘46, finished second in the next 
three years despite a fading nucleus of stars, and the minute - 
the club slips to fifth place, that’s all, brother. 

St. Louis fans would have been much better served 
if Dyer were kept-as manager and a new: management 
brought in; one which would seek the best ballplayers 
available regardless of color. I never heard of Mr. Saigh’s 
ticket sellers refusing to take money from a St.. Louis fan 


Champion St. Louis Cardinals in 
his first year as a big league pilot. 
today quit the organization he had 
served for more than half of ‘his 
fifty years. ; ra 
Dyer read a prepa resigna- 
: Southers Cah -—- tion statement to sports writers and 
Notre Dame---.-|radio-men at’ a press conference 
called by owner Fred M. Saigh. 
He said that he was yielding to 
a Cardinal precedent which made 
it customary to change managers ion: 
whenever elub has “a, disap- 
pointing year.” The Cards finished} }j 
second in the three years after their 
| 1946 pennant, sliding to fifth this 
season, their worst finish in a} 
-~ | decade. | 
_| . “Ido not believe an ye ndbgber 
eR RE National League 
ok . Mississippi fered as many: and as costly in-} 
Texas A&M-_... TCU - {juries as we did ana still finish: in 
UCLA 25. Sakalioidl ==>" [tee Sent. ineplon: "Se - ees aaa a 


whose skin didn’t happen to be white. 


Davis Leads U.S. - volta ze while erry op- 
ye i pon wo pounds © vier, tied 
Lifters fo Title the world snatch record with 132.5 


PARIS, Oct. 16 (UP). — ‘The}kilos. 


United States weightlifting —— 
How UP Coaches’ 


Board Rates ° | 
s* 2—Oklahoma; 3— 


5—Ken : 
Texas; 8- 


the word “Tie” next to each 
if that is your choice. Home 
teams are listed first. | 


durin 


io State; 9—Washiug- 

ton; 10—Netre Dame, 

‘SECOND - 10—Maryland, Ten- — 
“Clemson, -Wiscon- > - 


_tnessee, Cornell; 
sin, . Rice;. Vanderbilt,, Georgia,,. 
|Miami, Texas A&M, and Wyoming, z 


